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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Frankiin Square, 


Founpep sy Dr, E, TOURJEE. 


Boston, Mass. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 





Thorough and Systematic Instruction in All Departments of Music, Elocation, 
Fine Arts, General Literature, Languages and Tuning. 

A large list of Concerts, Recitals, Lectures., &c., Free to all pupils. 

A Safe and Pleasant Home for lady students in the Conservatory Building. 


Tuition for twenty class lessons, $10 to $30. 


cording to teacher. 


The Demand for our Graduates is constantly increasing and is already in excess 


of the supply. 


Special Provisions for Self Help offered to prospective pupils who are needy and 
talented and who can furnish satisfactory references. 
For illustrated calendar and full information address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Board, room, &c., from $5 to $8.50 per week. 








Professional Cards. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 

TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 

PRACTICE CLAVIER. 

aoe No. 15 East t7th Street, New York City. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

No, 147 East Eighteenth Street, 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


FRANK A. DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R. Parsons, Church 


Organist and Teacher of Organ and Piano. Is open 
or engagements. 

















Address, 150 8th Street, Troy, N. Y. 
GEORGE SWEET, 
No. 57 and 59 West 42d Street, New York. 
At the request of many of his former pupi's, and 
others, Mr. Sweet has returned to New York and 
opened a Vocal Studio at Nos. 57 and 59 West 42d Street, 
where he is ready to give instruction in the art of Sing- 
ing, and prepare pupils for the operatic or concert 
stage wees at tO he 
BROADWAY CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 
LANGUAGES AND ART. 





1324 Broadway, 

Bet. 34th and as5th Street, East Side, New York City. 
Open daily from 1c a. M. to6P. mM. Wednesdays and 
Saturdays untilor.m. Orchestra Rehearsals every 
Monday Evening 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


573 Madison Avenue, New York. 
96 Clinton Street, cor. Remsen, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 P. M. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, | 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 


Permanent Address, 
178 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 





Stupios ; } 


Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 
THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF ** LAMPERTI’S METHOD.” 
Call at 216 West 44d Street. 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 19 East 16th Street. New York. 


Mme. DAGMAR LINDBLAD, 
Vocal! Culture ; Italian and German School ; Solfegio 
class for ladies and children. 
6x East 41st Street. New York. 


Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
No, 238 West 434 Street. 


Mme, HENRIETTA BEEBE, 
America's Recognized Exponent of Vocal, Oratorio, 


Church and Concert Music, 
239 West 43d Street, City. 


Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Open for Engagements. 
VOICE CULTURE. (Method Garcia). 
Spectattigs—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, 321 East 18th Street. 











THE VOICE; 
Its Production, Training and Cultivation. 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER. 
Pure School of Ballad Singing taught; Ladies and 
Gentlemen prepared, coached, &c., for the stage, 
opera, concert, &c., both vocally and dramatically. 


VOCAL STUDIO, *‘* THE HARDMAN,” 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER. 
RANO 


(Prima Donna). 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Institute, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 


N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic tinish, 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 Kast r4th Street. 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 
64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 


Hannover, Germany, Conservatory oF Music, 


Instruction in All Branches of Music 
by Prominent Teachers. 








Splendid location for Americans; excellent climate. 
Royal Opera House and Symphony Concerts. 
PENSION very reasonable. 


application. 


Prospectus free on 
DIRECTOR, 
WILLIAM DRESSLER, 
WARMBUCHEN STR. 22a., 


HANNOVER, GERMANY. 
GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
16 East 23d St. New York. 


AUDITORIUM, 


TORONTO, CANADA. 








The Largest and Most Central, the Brightest 
and Best 


. Music Hall in Canada. 


Seating capacity, 2,200. Lighted by 250 electric 
lights. Indorsed by H. M. Stanley and all leading 
artists. For terms apply to lessee, 

J. M. WILKINSON. 





N. B.—Mr. Wiixinson is manager of ‘* The Interna- 
tional Concert and Lecture Bureau,”’ and has every 
facility for placing talent throughout Canada. 








The Leading College of Music of Philadelphia 
BROAD STREET 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, 


1331 South Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Instruction in all branches of Music, Instrumental, 
Vocal and Theoretical. Faculty of thirty professors. 
Free advantages unequaled. 
gressive methods, Appointments unsurpassed. 
iilustrated catalogues address 


Newest and most pro- 
For 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted Exclusively to the Study of 
Piano Playing and Piano Teaching. 
FounpationaL Instruction Upon Rarionat Prin- 
ciptes A SPECIALTY. 
The Methods and Facilities employed are such 
that artistic results are far more surely and quickly 
secured than by any other means. 
Teacners TRAINED IN THE METHODS AND 
Use or THE Practice CLAVIER. — 

Examinations and enrollments daily during the 
week beginning September 21. Term begins Septem- 
ber 28. For circulars and further information address 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
Mrs, A. K. VIRGIL, Principal. 


Private lessons, $2 and upward, ac- 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 


Leading Bands. 
G,!LMORE’S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band. 


P. S. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 
N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 
Cc. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions. 
Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 


WM. BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
251 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 











31 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


EsTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 


: PRACTICE 


THE VIR cane. 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


_ Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of “Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 























LESSONS BY MAIL 
HOWARD VOICE METHOD 


The Howard Method has discovered just those half 
dozen efforts of tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheeks 
and throat which produce the beautiful artistic tone of 
singing. Its Lessons by Mail give the pupils sure con- 
trol over them by many easy devices. 

Improvement in tone and style almost from the 
start is wonderful. ‘Astonishing!"’ is the usual re- 
port. 

Send for circular containing full description, almost 
incredible testimonials, and a list of Mr. Howard's 
works, Address 


JOHN HOWARD, 


36 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 


schools. 
Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 
Address 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO, 
26 Westrsth Street. New Vork Citv, 








XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director. EMIL GRAM\Y, Business Manager. 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA'S FAMOUS BERLIN CONSERVATORIUM. 


The Faculty ineludes some of the most renowned Professors of Europe and America 
among whom may be mentioned Mr. Philip Scharwenka, 
for Theory, Composition, &c. 


BIAMINATIONS DAILY. 


All branches of music taught. A seminary for the education of 
teachers is one of the special features. 


For terms and particulars please address 


EMIL GRAMM, 
SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


THE PAUL DE JANEKO 
Conservatory of Music, 


9 EAST i7TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Demonstratiors from 3 to 4 P. M. daily. 











Open from 9 A. M. to 6 P, M. daily. 
SPECIAL NOTICE — All orders for Janko Keyboards and attaching same to Grand or Upright 
* Pianos of any make promptly attended to. Pianos reconstructed with 


both the ordinary and the Janko Keyboard, or with both Keyboards, to be used alternately. 
For prices and particulars plezse call on or address 


EMIL K. WINKLER, Manager, 9 E. !7fh St., New York. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CoO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS aD IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS forth UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPELI & CO., 
ROBT. COCHS cc CO., 
J.B. CRAMER c& CO., 
HOPWwWwWoondD ck CREW, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 





London, 


) 
| 
England. 








GILBERT R, COMBS, Director. 





26 West 15th St., New York. 





(= Please write for these lists and catalogues. 
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Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved. 











JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 








™ 4 Violin Makers and Repairers. 
Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine Violins, &c. 


Send for handsome Catalogue, free, 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO, 16 Cooper Lostitute, New York. 


WIiILSHAW & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Foreign and Domestic 


CABINET WOODS, 


In Logs, Planks, Boards and Veneers. 
OFFICE: No. 807 EAST 9th STREET, 


MAMSGANS | | Ske © 286 tout, Soe. N EW YO R K. 


LUMBEK YARDS: | 416 to 422 East 8th Street. 
VENEER j 807 East 9th Street, 
WAREROOMS: / 128 Avenue D. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIANCSS. 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 














WASLE @ CO. ss 


175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


uzw'vorx. __ AGTIONS. 





T.M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT STEEL WREST 
PLANK TUNING DEVICE. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


tTECEIVED SPECIAL WORLD AWARDS 
AT NEW ORLEANS AND MELBOURNE. 
Factories, Foundry, Dry Houses and Lumber Yard occupy SIX ACRES 
Railroad switch to THREE lines of RAILROADS on the ground. 


Matawan, - - New Jersey. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Net 


jean \W EA VER Onraans. 








RICH, BRILLIANT TONE. EASIEST 
PLAYING ACTION IN EX- 
ISTENCE. 





WE Soticir CORRESPONDENCE FROM RELIABLE 
AGENTS 
Order a sample organ if you never handled 


Weaver isan and Piano Co., 


YORE, Pa. 
KNOW THAT THE 





You 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


|. ORING & BLAKE 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 





IMPORTANT TO PIANO DEALERS! 


THE LATEST INVENTION. 
An Adjustable Piano Mute 


that can be attached to any Upright Piano without in the least affecting the instrument or marring its appear- 
ance. It combines all the good qualities and is superior to all of the so-called ‘** Harp Stops,’’ “* Soft Stops,’ 
‘*Piano Mufflers,” ** Bell Stops,’’ ‘* Piano Dampers” and other contrivances for softening the tones of the Piano. 

Indorsed by the leading Artists and Teachers: Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, S. B. Mills, Dudley Buck, 
Alexander Lambert, Max Liebling, F. Von Inten, S, N. Penfield, of New York; Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, Emil Liebling, John J. Hattstaedt, Dr. H. S. Perkins, W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago; J. C. Fillmore, of 
Milwaukee; Ernest Perabo, of Boston, and many others, 

For further particulars and information address 


THE FREIDENRICH PIANO MUTE CoO., 
12 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO.. 


SOLED TET 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO ACTIONS, Grand, Square and Upright, 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEVT TOR =z. 





W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres, A.S, WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas. 


THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut? Saured Weneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City, 


—_ 





ORGAN CoO. 





ROBT:MWEBB: 
15 & =f cs! AND 61) 


NINFR ° 
puncte ple ERS 
FELT < i Ogee 


POLLOCK & CO., 


Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 
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Professiona! Cards. 





METROPOLITAN 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Has no equal for the thoroughness of in- 
struction and the absolute safety of its 
methods. Fall Term opens September 14. 
Residence department for lady pupils from 
Dudley Buck, President ; Albert 
Ross Parsons, Vice-President; Harry Rowe 
Shelley, Second Vice-President ; Emilio 
Agramonte, Operatic Director ; Charles B. 
Hawley, Musical Director. 
For particulars send for College Annual. 


a distance. 





19 &@ 21 EAST 14th STREET, 
New York City. 





H. W. 
Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 

Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Deep Breathing, 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production and the Art of 


Singing in English 
Address 113 East 26th Street, New York. 


GREENE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Mure. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York 





A. FARINI'’S | 
Musica. 
Specialty : 


Stunio—Vocal, No. 23 East 17th Street. 
Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and Church. 
Reception hours from 1 to 6 P. M. 


JAS. G. HUNEKER, 
Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory, 


will accept private pupils in Piano playing. Modern 
me th rds tat ught. — Address, care of this office. 





Mr. PIERRE DOUILL ET, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 123 East 73d Street, New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, _ 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 


ture. 160 East 6oth Street, New York. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction. 

118 East 17th Street, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


CAPP IANI, 


12 23 West 3 


Mae. L. 
Vocal Culture, 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 


39th Street, New York. 


26th Street, New York. 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs CARL ALVES 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near g1st Street, New York 
Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano and Harmon 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hand von Biilow, 


MMe. 








19 East 16th Street, New York. 


| F. H. GILSON COMPANY, 
Music Printers and Bookbinders, 


| 64 TO 60 STANHOPE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Music Printing by the engraved, lithographic or typographic process. 
0k. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St, Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
Address 53 East 8th Street, New York 
WM. H RIEGER, 


TENOR, 


and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City 


HENRY RUSACK, 


Teacher of Singing, 


Oratorio 








100 East 8rst Street, New York. 
Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
Vicloncello Virtuoso, 
accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address ar2 East 14th Street, New Vork, 


Will 
work; 
Mr. WILLIAM H. LAWTON, 

THOROUGH STUDY OF BREATHING 

AND VOICE PRODUCTION, 
239 West 43d S reet, City. 
Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruct’on. 





Address 27 Un’on Square, New York. 


Mr and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Voca! Culture, 


49 Went asth Street, New York. 


Pp ARSONS 


Pianist and Teacher 


E. A. 


Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


Vocal Cul- | 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 


VocaL CULTURE OF ITALIAN SCHOOL, 


New York Studio, 9 East Seventeenth street. Sebas- 
tian Sommers’ Piano Wareroom, Tuesdays and Fri- 
days. Brooklyn Studio, 300 Fulton street, Chandler’s 
Hall, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Permanent address, 9 East Seventeenth street. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
3 Union Square, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


F. SLADE OLVER, 


Concert Organist. 
For Recitals, Festivals, &c. Lessons in Harmony, 
Composition and Counterpoint by mail. 
360 Dayton Street, Chicago, III. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Vocal Instruction, 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Residence, 26 East 234 Street, New York. 














AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 
Chickering Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


free on application. 
JOHN J HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Catalogue mailed 





FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 
Vocal Instruction, 
214 W. 43d Street, New York. 


HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 


Contralto, 
Returned from England. Will accept engagements 
for concerts and opera, Permanent address, 
Care of Sreinway Hatt, New York 
CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’ BA and Direc- 








tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E.Church, Ora- 
torio. Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 3 East 14th Street, cor. sth Ave., New York. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Musical Director. 

All branches of VOCAL INSTRUCTION, New 
improved method, combining the old Italian tone pro- 
duction with the modern German style. Piano, Har- 
mony and Counterpoint also taught. Would accept 
directorship of some musical society. 





at Irving Place. 


MR. JAMES SAUVAGE, 

Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co. 

Medallist—Bronze, Silver and Gold—and Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London, Teacher of 
| Voice Production and Singing. Coaching according 
to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- 
orios, Grand Operas and Concert Music, Accompanist 
for Concerts, Tonza Sauvage. 

Studio, 9 East 17th Street, New York. Receive 
callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4 P.M. 


| - — 


|C. WHITNEY COOMBS 
Has returned to New York after thirteen years of 
musical study in Europe, and will receive pupils for 
| Voice Culture and Piano, 
Address Chickering Hall, sth Avenue. 





ARTISTS IN AMERICA. 


THE SIXTH AMERICAN TOUR 
ee ee 


OVIDE MUSIN, 


THE VIOLINIST, 


Who is supported this season by the Grand- 
est Company of Artists ever offered 
to the American Public. 


Address R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, Belve- 
dere House, 18th St. and 4th Ave., New York. 


ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 
PADEREWSKI, STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, 


YOUNG GERARDY, EAMES, MELBA, BARTON 
McGUCKIN, and other world renowned artists. 








Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the ScHarwenxa Conseé.vatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures, 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave., New York. 





MARION HENDRICKSON, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concert ane ieee 
Address care L. M. Ru 
23 Union Souate, New York, 


W. W. LAUDER, 
Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
3625 Forest Ave., Chicago, II. 


EDWARD CALM, 
Violin Virtuoso. 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 East 57th Street, New York. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 


Author of the * Violoncello School,” 
Breitkopf & Hittel, receives pupils. 
66 Pottsdamerstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 


BLUMENBERG, 
VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 


Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 














published by 





MA UD POW E LL, 
Violiniste, 


61 E. ELEVENTH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


NO PUPILS ACCEPTED. 





| ‘CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thoringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 


} ¢ aware education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. 
Instrumental Department, 

Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 
| and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Vocal Department, $50; 
| $125 a year and upward (soo marks). 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


Annual Dues: 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
MUSICAL BUREAU, 


331 E; FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 





Manager for Leading Artists in Europe 
and America. 
CONCERT, OPERA, MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


SEASON 1891-2. 

Clementine de Vere, Mrs. Corinne Moore, 
Lawson, Louise Natali, Mrs. Ida Klein, Mrs. 
Seabury C. Ford, Mrs. Walter C. Wyman, 
Miss C, Fremsted, Mme. Marie Ritter-Goetze, 
Campanini, A. L. Guille, Montegriffo, Wm. 
Lavin,Wm. H.Rieger, Andreas Dippel, Emil 
Fischer, Ericson Bushnell, Clement Bologna, 
Galassi, Del Puente and others. 

Adele Aus der Ohe, Franz Rummel, Maud 
Powell, Franz Wilczek, Victor Herbert and 
others. 


MANUAL OF MUSIC. 
BY W. M. DERTHICK. 


lg remarkably practical and comprehensive work 

has recently n tho. bly revised and greatly 
enlarged, and in its improved form contains the follow- 
ing features,each of which has received the highest 
commendation from the most prominent musicians of 
this country and Europe : 

— complete history of music. 

—A series of six colored chronological charts, the 
rae 1 and practical usefulness of which for pur- 

's of reference and historical study have secured 

or the author so much deserved praise. 

3.—Excellent photogravure portraits of nearly one 
hundred eminent musicians, from Palestrina and Or- 
lando Lassus to the youngest of great modern com- 
posers, Moritz Moszkowski. 

4.—Extended biographies of over fifty of the most 
a characters in music, past and present. 

5 —Carefully prepared analyses of over two hundred 
characteristic works, showing their form, content and 
technical requirements. 

6.—Over fifty specimen compositions for historical 
and artistic illustration from the best foreign editions. 

7.—Complete Dictionary of Technical Terms and 
Phrases. 

8.—Complete Dtctlonary of Important Musical 
Works, Instruments and Institutions. 

9.—Complete Dictionary of Musical Artists and 
Composers. 

Each Dictionary gives the foreign ar ypesy eeepc of 
every difficult word, phonetically spelled, so that abso- 
Jute accuracy may be instantly acquired. The work is 
introduced exclusively by subscription and is securing 
a sale quite unprecedented in the history of musical 
literature. The publishers invite correspondence with 
anyto whom music is congenial and who may desire 
to secure a permanent and lucrative position. Address 

MANUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


415 and 417 Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Til. 








$38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good f * 





script to bourd be 


Complete manufacture, from manu- 





TO THE 


MESSRS. BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 


beg to announce that they have opened a branch house at 
No. 15 EAST SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 


TRADE. 





1 and 3 





FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER, 
Music Publishers, 


193 and 195 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Publishers of Smallwood’s Celebrated Piano Method. Write for latest list. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








STERN’S 


CONSERVATORY © MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY, 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER. 


a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 
music, 

4. Opera School: 
c. Choral classes. 
d. Lectures: History of music and composers, 
Principat Teacuers; Jenny Meyer, vocal; Robert 
Radecke, Frederick Gernsheim, composition, conduct- 
ing, organ and chorus classes ; Bussler, theory; Pro- 
fessors Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, piano: 





Perfect education for the stage. 








y' 
Florian Zajic, violin ; Louis Ltibeck, ’cello, 
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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 


NOTICE. 


four (4) dollars for each. 


During more than eleven years these pictures have 
appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 
universally commented upon. 


ous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the 

subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 

Marchesi 

Henry Mason 

P. S. Gilmore 

Kathinka Paulsen White 

Hubert de Blanck | 
| 


Adelina Patt: 

Ida Klein 

Sembrich 

aoe oe Nilsson 

Scalchi 

Trebelli 

Marie Roze 

Anna de Bellocca 

Etelka Gerster 

Nordica 

J hine Yorke 

Emilie Ambre 

Emma Thursby 
‘eresa ‘efio 

Kell 


Clara L.—2 
Minnie 
Mai 


auk—2 
Albani 
Annie Louise Cary 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Andrew Carnegie 
ames T. Whelan. 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
enny Broc 
Marie Lowlse Dotti 
Marie Jahn 
Fursch-Madi—2 
ohn Marquardt 
Lélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Antonia Mielke 
Titus d’ Ernesti 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C, Stanton 
Nestore Calvano 
William Courtney 
osef Staudig! 
ulu Veling 
Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 
Franz Abt 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 
C. Mortimer Wiske 
J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grie; 
Adolf ae 
Albert 


tif Leh 

Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 





d Fi: 

Kate Rolla 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Minnie V. Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl ipewerth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Gitrete Sas 

‘m. R. pman 
Otto Roth 
Anna Carpenter 
W. L. Blumenschein 
Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 
my F ~~ peal 


Helene von Doenhoff 
olf Jensen 

ans Richter 

M. Reid 


Fischer 
Merrill —~ - cron MD 
EB. S. Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 

Boito 
Paul von Janko 
Carl Schroeder 
John Lund 
Edmund C. Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte 





Teresina Tua 
Lucca 
Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 
. Hahn 


omas Martin 

Louis Gaertner 
Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore T as 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 
Julius von Bernuth 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 
Galassi 
Hans Balatka 
Mathilde Wurm 

iberati 
Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 


ose! ‘4 
Julia Rivé-King 

Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

A. L. Guille 

Ovide Musin 

Anton Udvardi 

Alcuin Blum 

Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 

Carl Retter 

George Gemtinde: 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W. Edward Heimendab! 


augh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 
Hans von Builow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 
Samuel S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A. A. Stanle 
Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Fradel 
Emil Sauer 
Jesse Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 


Jennie Dutton 

Walter J. Hall 

Conrad Ansorge 

Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Lou.s Svec 

Henry Holden Huss 

Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 

A. "Victor Benham 

Mr. and Mrs, Cari Hild 

Anthony Stankowitch 

Moriz Rosent 

Victor Herbert 

Martin Roeder 

Joachim Raff 

Felix -,, ‘ 
ugusta rim 

Mamie fuabel 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld 

C.F. Chickering 

Villiers Stanford 

Louis C. Elson 

Anna Mooney-Burch 

Mr. and Mrs, Alves 

fee ee 


Adele Le 
Pauline Schieller-Haag 


OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Editors and Proprietors, 
JAMES G. HUNBKER, | 
HARRY O. BROWN. 
Offices: No. 26 East Fourteenth St., New York. 
WESTERN OrFice: Chicago, John E. Hall, No. 233 State-st., 


Associats Epirors. 


We have received numer- 





Mrs. Johnstone-Bishop. 
Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 


E. M. Bowman 
Otto Bendix 
Ww Sherwood 
Stagno 
Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 
E. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
oa Treuman 

A. —— 
Monies 

aren Ames 

Ss. G. Pratt. 
Rudolph Aronson 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 
William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 
Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 
Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 
Dr. S. N. Penfield 
F. W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahbr 
Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 
Belle Cole 
Carl Millocker 
G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 
John A, Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 
F. H. Torrington 
Carrie Hun- 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 
Hummel Monument 

rliot Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Sa#ns 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 


Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
osef Hofmann 
indel 
Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerke~ 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 
Fritz Giese 
Anton Seid! 
Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
— Graves 
ermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 
Attalie Claire 
Mr. and Mrs, Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
W. J. Lavin 
Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
cn Fa Chick ing 
eorge icker: 
John ¢. Fillmore 
Helene C. Livin; 
M. J. Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 


uan Luria 


|A*? now Milwaukee, emulative of Bayreuth, 


| ing the season: ** 
| ‘* Meistersinger,”’ 
“ Walkiire,”’ 





1 Busch. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN CONCERT HALL, 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA OF 
ALFRED GRUNFSLD, 


Court Pianist of the Emperors of Germany and Austria, 
FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 23. 
Subscription Tickets for Six Concerts, $8.00; for sale on now at 
Schuberth s, 23 Union Square 





HAT universal musical genius, Jerome Hopkins 

is once more treading his native heath. He has 
not as yet interviewed his compatriot George Francis 
Train. 


R. EDMUND C. STANTON, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, has been elected to the office of 
cashier of the New York Life Insurance Company, a 
place of great responsibility. In response to an in- 
quiry, he writes to THE MUSICAL COURIER: 


I do not intend to sever my connection here, and my interest in musical 
matters will be as great as ever before. 


Yours truly, Epmunp C. Sranton, 


last week : 

A Michigan journal is disturbed because the ‘‘ World’’ has asserted 
that New York is “‘ the music centre of the country."’ It seems to think 
that the Boston Symphony Orchestra comes here because New York has 
none of its own, and wants to know why we don’t get one. It also asks 
why we allowed Chicago to “ outbid” us “ in the matter of securing The- 
odore Thomas’ services.”’ It is only necessary to say to this unenlight- 
ened newspaper that the Boston company comes here because it can get 
paying audiences; that New York maintains not one but several first 
rate permanent orchestras, and has Seid! and Damrosch, besides other 
conductors. Thomas did much to make New York a music centre, but of 
late years he has had several worthy rivals, and he goes to Chicago be- 
cause there he will be alone, without competition. It is New York's sin- 
cere hope that he will be able to cultivate a taste tor good music, not only 
in Chicago but in the outlying province of Michigan 


Good and true, particularly the sentence that refers 
to Mr. Thomas’ fear of competition. 


in New York « World” had the following one day 


pro- 
poses sundry things, as indicated in the follow- 


ing dispatch to the “ Herald :” 


Mitwauker, Wis., October 9, 1891.—The promoters of the scheme to 


| reproduce in Milwaukee during the world's fair period the Bayreuth fes- 


tival plays are to-day considering the propositions of Director Angelo 
Neumann, of Prague. 

Director Neumann offers to present the following Wagner operas dur- 
Die Feen,’’ ‘ Tannhiiuser,"’ ‘*‘ Lohengrin,’’ ** Rienzi,’ 

‘Flying Dutchman,"’ “ Tristan,’ ‘ Rheingold,” 
“ Siegfried" and “ Gétterdimmerung.” He proposes to 
give four evening and two matinée performances weekly and to bring 
the whole stage apparatus, including the original Bayreuth scenery. 

All this is truly an American scheme, and if pushed 
to a successful conclusion will seriously impair the 
attractions of that nebulous uncertainty, the world’s 
fair in Chicago. 

By all means let us have Bayreuth in Milwaukee. 


It is nearer. Besides, the beer is just as good as at 


Angermann’s, 





A LETTER FROM THE QUAKER CITY. 
tap following letter is a curiosity which we print 


on that account : 
220 De Kacs Seuar 
West PuHILaDELpnia, October | 3, 1891. f 
Editors Musical Courter 

I herewith return the M. C. of the last week with the 
marks (and I do not wish to renew my subscription) : 

Constant is Sternberg lowered the standard of all brother artists by al- 
lowing to have a humbug circular distributed ; the one recital he gave 
was imperfect, although it showed much talent. 

Gilbert Combs is considered to be a very good double bass player, but 
one of his piano pupils left him, and that because he is no pianist of any 
account and not capable of showing practically how anything difficult 
should be performed. 

Michael Cross did much to uphold the enthusiasm for chamber music ; 
so did Hugh Clark, although not publicly. 

Charles Schmitz is a self made musician, who nevertheless once con- 
ducted a Mendelssohn oratorio without rehearsal and without a flaw, 
which is a good deal, although here and there he may show that he had 
no regular training. 

Last, but not least, Charles Jarvis had the greatest technique of all 
‘born’? American pianists, and nobody can compete with him as a reader. 
Charles Jarvis did more than anybody in Philadelphia to make the pub- 
lic acquainted with all the ensemble works written; he kept his musical 
soirées before the public longer than twenty years. 

Yours respectfully, MARTINUS VAN GELDER, 


This letter, which is on a par with the writer's 
abilities as a violinist, was written because THE MusI- 
CAL COURIER presumed to criticise some of the musi- 
cal gods of Wanamakerville—criticise them kindly 
but justly. Mr. Van Gelder, like a knight of old, 
bravely flies to the rescue of Messrs. Cross, Jarvis, 
Clark and Schmitz, and at the same time does not 
neglect, clever business man that he is, to hit out at 
Constantin Sternberg, a brother professional. Now 
THE MUSICAL COURIER has already criticised the 
circular sent out by Messrs, Sternberg and Hinrichs, 
believing that is was gotten up without their personal 
supervision. Mr. Van Gelder, as much as he deplores 


following re- 





THE MUSICAL COURIER’S remarks about Messrs. Cross, 
Jarvis, Clark and Schmitz, nevertheless presumes to 
criticise a musician of an artistic stature far superior 
to his own, both as an executant and as a composer. 
Is it possible Mr. Sternberg has “added to his 
many accomplishments ” violin playing, or how else 
can be construed Mr. Van Gelder’s It 
good, however, to notice Mr. Van Gelder's apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Sternberg’s talents. Mr. Sternberg 
ought to feel duly grateful. Mr. Combs comes in for 
his share, too, and even if Mr. Schmitz did conduct a 
Mendelssohn oratorio without a flaw or a rehearsal, or 
Mr. Jarvis had the greatest technic of all « born” 
Americans, it all has nothing to do with the case. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER knows whereof it 
and did not select the names of Messrs. Cross, 
Clark and Schmitz at haphazard. Because they have 
not fulfilled the trust reposed in them as musical 
leaders of their city, precisely because of this their 
day has come, and new blood will reanimate the 
somnolent veins of the Quaker City. 
Philadelphia gets a permanent orchestra and a decent 
not con- 


remarks ? is 


speaks, 


Jarvis, 


The sooner 


chorus that Messrs. Schmitz and Cross will 
duct, Mr. 
Kalkrenner concertos, or Mr. Clark’s dreadful 
lish side whiskered harmonies will not be heard, why 
then all the better for Philadelphia. The days of old 
fogydom have passed. 

As for Mr. Van Gelder, the 
(in addition to xof trying to play Vieuxtemps’ com- 
to of the 


where 


or concerts wherein Jarvis will not play 


Eng- 


best thing he can do 


positions in public) is subscribe to one 
alleged musical 
he won't learn anything. 
He 


COURIER, 


around the 
That 
too 


journals country, 
he evidently 


THE 


not 


is what 
discover things in 


that 


seeks. will many 
MUSICAI 


seek. 


and he evidently does 





MEASURED. 


is still 


MASCAGNI 

IETRO MASCAGNI 

as yet there is no dissentient voice in 

cal choir, though all unite with THE MusICcalI 
in the belief that the young composer, despite his in- 
and 


measured, and 
the 


COURIER 


being 
criti- 


cel tainly over- 


Inde 


dividuality, has been overrated 


boomed. Mr. Stevenson says in the “ pendent :” 


This is the era of the short story in literature, of the dashing, sharp im 
pera in music It is the age where 


yn the canvas 


pressionism in art, of the condensed « 
one line must do duty for a page, one stroke for 
measure for a bar. Itisaleap from G. P.R 
to Monet. From Meyerbeer to men 
It isa sudden development 


twenty one 
James to De Maupassant 
Mas¢agni or 


from a Cagliari ike 


Smareglia is a far cry n arts, this condensa 


tion. It can be overdone, but how much may come of it for artistic good 
It is a tendency in all the arts at present, but a ten- 

dency that does not necessarily ‘‘ make for righteous- 

ness,” to quote Arnold. Baldness, poverty 


of imagination will surely result if the skeletonizing 


hardness, 
process is overdone. Some stories are too great, too 
beautiful to be told in an epigram, and either extreme 
brevity or linked sweetness long drawn out is to be 
avoided. 

The music critic (Mr. Henderson) of 
which is becoming a final court in this country for 


the ‘* Critic,” 


things literary, says : 

he ad 
i! For 
ife of ger 
Te nik od Tr 


» its outer 


It is singular that none of the [talianissimi have risen up since 
vent of Mascagni’s opera and shouted * 
surely ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ”’ 
uine Italian opera has been saved by a transfusion of 
drooping form has been raised up. Changed it 
yet it is still Italian. Pietro Mascagni is n 


at heart the 


Italian opera is not dea 


proves conclusively that the 
is, indeed, ast 
of Wagner 


f art should 


aspect ; ) imitator 
for which all who have interests 
profoundly grateful. Wagner is a bad model. He is 
which is great in his music is inimitable. He could 
fully only by one as mighty as himself, and such an 
atall. If Mascagni has purposely followed any model at all 
*Otello."’ His music pays a constant tribute to the harvest w« 
grand old Italian master. 
worthy of the public favor bestowed on it is all Mascagni's 
of the success of this opera is the splendid virility of the musi 
no mawkish sentimentality of melody or instrumentation, such as is found 
throughout Gounod’s *‘ Romeo and Juliet ;" bald 
tionality of rhythm such 

the unthinking audiences of his time 
highest form of dramatic arioso, never approachin 
Wagner nor the recitative of the Rossini opera. Itis a 
It always preserves the Italian tradition that singing is the 


highest e 
bad because that 
be imitated success 
| yne would not imitate 
itis Verdi's 
rk of the 
Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
The 


There is 


Yet that which makes * 
secret 


there is no conven 


as made Donizetti so easily comprehended by 
Mascagni's music is cast in the 
g the declamation 
lways melodious 
always vocal. 
prime factor in opera. 

Yet Mascagni has learned one truth from Wagner 
that Verdi learned in his old age—that “ the play’s the thing 
composer has faithfully and richly expressed in his music the emotions in 
dicated by the words of the text. His music its illus 
trative power as that of Bizet’s ** 
music drama. He is a singer all the time. 
should be thankful. Yet the new light in the lyric drama has not failed to 
recognize the enormous value of orchestra! effects as demonstrated by the 
mightiest musical genius of thisage. Mascagni has made his orchestra 
speak eloquently, and he has even made judicious use of leading motives, 

The book of ** Cavalleria Rusticana’’ deserves respect Perhaps the 
authors of it were not skilled librettists, but they have produced a good 
libretto. They had a little story totell, a story full of pith, point and 
passion, like one of Guy de Maupassant's short tales. Like him they told 
it with simple directness. They wasted no more words than Kipiing, but 
went right to the point ; and when they had finished they stopped abrupt 
ly, almost brutally, But the effect on the audience is powerful. One does 


it is the same trut! 


The young 


IS aS picturesque in 


Carmen."’ Mascagni has written a voca 


For this all lovers of music 
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not recover from a hearing of this tragedy condensed into an hour as 


quickly as he does from a hearing of a modern emotional drama. The 
latter is smooth, well rounded, weighty; the former is swift and keen 
an4 cuts like a knife. 

The word “ Cavalleria ’’ is accented, we understand, upon the penulti- 
mate i 

This appears to be the briefest yet most significant 
criticism of the work yet put forth. In last Sunday’s 
“ Times” appeared the following about the perform- 
ance of the melodrama, which is not amiss, for it has 


yet to receive its ideal performance in this city: 


It is pleasant to sit in a dark corner with one’s eyes shut and imagine 
performances of this little music drama with really good artists. For in- 


stance 


Academy of Music, season of 1855—Max Maretzek, director; ** Santuz- 
za Steffanone; “ Lola,"’ Vestvali; ‘ Turiddu,” Brignoli; “ Alfio,” 
Amodio 

tooth's Theatre, season of 1871-2—Max Strakosch, director ; “* Santuz- 
za,"’ Christine Nilsson; “ Lola,’’ Annie Louise Cary ; * Turridu,”’ Frap- 
poli; “ Alfio,’ Pantaleoni 

Academy of Music, season of 1879-80—Col. J. H. Mapleson has the honor 

announ &c., **Santuzza,"’ Emilia Ambré; ‘ Lola,"’ Annie Louise 
Cary; ** Turiddu,’’ Campanini ; ** Alfio,’’ Galassi. 

Metropolitan Opera House, season of 1889-90—‘ Santuzza,”"’ Lilli Leh 
mann; “ Lola,’’ Charlotte Huhn; “ Turiddu,”’ Perotti; * Alfio,’ Reich- 
mann 

Metropolitan Opera House, season of 1891-2—Henry E. Abbey in the 
chair Santuzza,"’ Lilli Lehmann; “ Lola,’’ Giulia Ravogli; ** Turid- 
iu,"’ Jean de Reszké ; Aifio,’’ Edouard de Reszké. 

Suppose we defer further criticism of “Rustic 
Chivalry " until we hear it done on a scale commen- 


surate with its merits ? 





WALTER DAMROSCH. 

HAT this young and enterprising conductor will 
T have his hands full is evidenced by the follow- 
ing news : 

The directors of the Symphony Society beg to 
announce that during the coming season the society 
will give as usual six afternoon and six evening con- 
Hall, under the direction of Mr. Wal- 

An annual guaranty fund of $50,000 


certs at Music 


ter Damrosch. 
has been subscribed by the following gentlemen : 


John D. Rockefeller, 

William D., Sloane, 

H. McK. Twombly, 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, 

George W. Vanderbilt, 

William K. Vanderbilt, 
Dr. W. Seward Webb, 


Andrew Carnegie, 

Theo. A. Havemeyer 
Collis P 
John 
D. O. Mills, 
j 


Huntington, 


>. Kennedy, 


ierpont Morgan, 


of making the orchestra of the 


a permanent organization, the members of 


for the purpose 
society 
which shall be engaged by the year and shall be con- 
stantly under the training and direction of the same 
conductor, 

Chis generous support gives the orchestra a unique 
position in New York, and to strengthen it still more 
have been added to its 


eminent musicians 


Special mention should be made of 


several 
membership. 
Adolph Brodsky, formerly of Leipsic, who is engaged 
as concert master and solo violinist; Jules Conus, 
formerly with the Colonne Orchestra of Paris, as sec- 
ond concert master and solo violinist, and Anton 
Hekking, formerly with the Boston Symphony Or- 
hestra, as first and solo violoncellist. The pro- 

grams will include the following works : 
Symphonies N¢ 
Romeo and Jul 
ny No. 4 


\ ( rto 


7 and 8 Beethoven 
. Berlioz 

Brahms 

Brahms 

-Goldmark 

.. Dvorak 

Schubert 

. ... Sgambati 
.. +++. T Schaikowsky 
Tschaikowsky 
Wagner 

. Wagner 


et 


meand Variations 


ade for strings in E 


Z. 
ee 
> 


rhe Tempest 
r Marsch 


siegfried's Death and Funeral Music. 


The 
srodsky, violinist, his first appearance in America, 


soloist for the first concert will be Adolph 


\t the second concert the well-known contralto 
Mrs. Marie Ritter-Goetze will appear. The cele- 
brated pianist Ignace J. Paderewski has been en- 
gaged for the third concert, Other important en- 
gagements for the remaining concerts are pending. 


The dates of the six evening concerts in the new 
Music Hall are Saturdays, November 14, December 5, 
January 16, February 6, March 5 and April 2, with 
afternoon rehearsals on the Fridays next preceding 
The program for the first concert is as 


these dates. 


follows: 

Symphony No. 7 Beethoven 
Concerto for violin, with orchestra . Brahms 
Mr. Adolph Brodsky. 

Hamlet ... Tschaikowsky 


The Oratorio Society of New York will give four 
evening concerts in Music Hall on Saturdays, Novem- 
ber 28, December 30, February 20 and March 26, with 
the customary Friday afternoon rehearsals. The sale 
of seats and boxes for the subscribers of last season 


will begin Monday morning November 2, and con- 
tinue to Saturday, November 7, inclusive. 

The works to be given, in the order of their pro- 
duction, are: 


ne pene EEL Sa Re OM eee 
Pant.” Past BL, 66s i caikve. shined See ... Schumann 
SEL bisee'ng tinoy 20.000 cep pvp enbann,-ns saheeeeintel de aeenae Hindel 
OE ee BIR occ: cvscevcceccce cupenils dubitinnwes<eanbeun Bach 
“* Samson and Delilah’’ (first time in America).......... ...... Saint-Saéns 


With two such superb organizations as the Symphony 
Orchestra and the Oratorio Society will surely be, there 
is every reason to believe that Walter Damrosch will 
eclipse all his former records as a worker and give us 
some good music. 





HE Cincinnati « Commercial Gazette” contains the 
following news : 


At last that which was expected, however unfortunate, has happened in 
the May Festival connection, and the board of directors of the association 
announce their inability to give the next festival in the series because of 
the lack of a chorus conductor. They have tried every known source this 
side of the ocean, but without avail in reaching a solution of the difficulty. 

The main facts of the situation have been presented to the readers of 
the ** Commercial Gazette’’ from time to time, but it is now in order to 
give the official statement of the board as prepared at the closing meeting 
held yesterday afternoon, It may be that something will be done before 
the winter 1s over in the way of concert work, and the members of the 
chorus still owning allegiance to the festival and its aims will do well to 
hold themselves subject to call. Here is the declaration of the board : 

“It is with great regret that the directors of the Cincinnat: Musical Fes- 
tival Association are compelled to announce a failure of the arrangement 
which they had confidently expected would be completed with Mr. Arthur 
Mees to take charge of the festival chorus this winter. 

** Mr. Mees had hoped to furnish a substitute in one of the societies in 
the East with which he is engaged until the end of this year, but has 
found it impossible to secure any other leader acceptable to the society, 
and time does not allow search for a conductor in Europe. He has not 
been fortunate in changing the rehearsal night in the other society with 
which he is connected. Under the circumstances it has been impossible 
at this late day to supply the place, and the Cincinnati association is with- 
out a chorus conductor and without any prospect of securing one this sea- 
son a musical festival next May becomes impossible. The directors 
earnestly ask the members of the chorus to continue to consider them- 
selves as members and to be ready to resume active training whenever a 
suitable leader shall have been engaged. 

* The directors of the Festival Association appreciate the zeal and devo- 
tion of the chorus members and the excellent preparatory work done in 
the last year, especially shown in the * Elijah’ concert, and thank them 
heartily for their generous and efficient share in the festivals’ success. 


This is sad musical news, and it is singular that 
in a country where there is so much talent the 
directors of the festival could not find anyone to re- 
place Mr. Thomas, Mr. Brand or Mr. Mees. The lat- 
ter gentleman, whose abilities as a conductor are too 
well known to be dwelt upon, has transferred his in- 
terests East, and Mr. Thomas is wedded to the windy 
city. All hope that Cincinnati will have her festival 
in 1893. 





bere London ‘“ Musical News” recently contained 
the following : 


From time to time the American journals let off crackers on the subject 
of how exalted is music in New York as compared with London, How 
much is true and how much spread eagleism is not easy to determine 
on this side of the Atlantic, but the following extract from ‘** Freund's 
Music and Drama"’ puts the matter in a somewhat different light: 

“A very unexpected series of events seem to threaten the existence of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, for owing to the unhappy financial results 
of the German opera season and the utter dissatisfaction of the stock- 
holders it is actually proposed to sell the property and turn it intoa 
hotel. It appears that the stockholders, who paid $18,500 for the choice of 
a box, have since been assessed about $3,000 at the close of each season; 
moreover, all the boxes were not on the grand tier, and thus the selection 
by lot, though fair in itself, has not resulted satisfactorily. The income 
of the opera house will not be as large from outside sources as hitherto, 
for most of the great concerts will henceforth be held in Carnegie Music 
Hall. The subsequent fate of the building is dubious. It can be sold, but 
what a commentary such a sale would be on the results of German opera 
in New York, and on the liberality of the multi-millionaires of the Ameri- 
can metropolis!"’ 

If the «Musical News” only knew of the tre- 


mendous season to the fore of New York, and if it only 
knew of the idiocy that is perpetrated in the journal it 
quoted under the caption of musical news, it would 
neither sneer at national pride nor ever quote Clam- 
bake Harry's stuff and nonsense sheet. 

By the way, is it not a libelous commentary on the 
intelligence of the New York public that so many 
ignorant frauds start and maintain, however poorly, 
what they are pleased to dub “ musical journals ?” 
Dull asses ! 








W. H. Courtney.—Mr. Wm. H. Courtney has reopened 
his musical and vocal studie for the season at 27 Union 
square. Mr. Courtney’s pupils are always to be found 
among the aspirants for vocal honors. 

The “Kuenstlerverein’’ Committee —The music com- 
mittee for the festival of the ‘*Kunstlerverein,’’ or Artist 
Guild, to be held December 8 at the new Music Hall, con- 
sists of William Steinway, Walter Damrosch, Frank Van 
der Stucken and William Zoellner. Mr. Edmund C. Stan- 
ton has charge of the decorations. Joseph Keppler is 





THE RACONTEUR. 





’Tis a dull sight 
To see the year dying, 
When winter winds 
Set the yellow wood sighing— 
Sighing, oh, sighing! 
When such a time cometh 
I do retire 
Into an old room 
Beside a bright fire— 
O pile a bright fire! 


And there I sit 
Reading old things, 

Of knights and lorn damsels, 
While the wind sings— 
Oh, drearily sings! 


I never look out 
Nor attend to the blast ; 
For all to be seen 
Is the leaves falling fast— 
Falling, falling! 
OU would not guess by whom these charming 
lines were written, with their Tennysonian smack. 
I found them the other day in the ‘* Independent,” with 
Edward Fitzgerald’s name appended. Reading a life of 
Carl Loewe, the ballad composer, I was struck by one 
similarity in the lives of the two men. They were little 
known while living, except to an intimate circle, which 
comprised in the case of Fitzgerald all that was best in 
contemporary letters, and in Loewe’s the name of Liszt 
and Wagner; but it was an esoteric circle, and the friends 
of the dead men did little to propagate their reputation. 
Their works have literally made for them a name, as 
neither of them was a social propagandist of his talents. 
Yet Fitzgerald to-day, the translater or rather the mar- 
velous paraphraser of Omar Khayyam, is known wher- 
ever the English language is spoken, and Loewe is a name 
that is beginning to charm audiences, for this German, 
truly a ‘‘lion’’ in music, is almost the creator of an art 
form that is a condensed epic, a miniature music drama, 
the artistic value of which is gradually dawning on singers 
and critics. 
But it takes heroic stuff to sing these redoubtable ballads 
of Loewe, with their knights and demons, sprites and 


damsels. Wagner once said: ‘‘Now, my young friends, 


you think Schubert’s ‘ Erl King’ to be the best. Listen; 
here is one much finer, it is that by Loewe. Schubert’s 


‘Erl King’ is not quite true, but Loewe’s is true.’”’ This 
is tremendous praise from a master dramatist like Wagner, 
who recognized in Loewe a kindred spirit. 

Albert B. Bach has published an interesting book about 
the art ballad and Loewe, which I recommend to all inter- 
ested in the subject. It is published by Blackwood & 


Sons, London. e 
. * 


I suppose when the final day has come to the tiny 
mud hill of the universe that we so fondly dub earth, and 
a glacial eternity is dawning, some enthusiastic gentleman 
will publish a book about piano playing and how to play 
the soft-loud in the shortest possible manner. There is 
no use of complaining about the matter. Wherever there 
is a teacher so surely is there a new method, or rather a 


want of it. e 
- - 


Mr. C. A. Ehrenfechter is the name of the last 
writer on the subject, and his ‘* Technical Study in the Art 
of Piano Playing ’? may be bought at Scribner’s for $1. It 
is based on those extremely evanishing principles known 
as Deppe’s, which may be summed up in one sentence, 
‘*Spielen Sie mit Gewicht.’’ All of which Amy Fay 
told us in her delightful way years ago in’ ‘* Music Study in 
Germany.’’ But man is a perverse animal and wishes 
to brutally demonstrate where woman gracefully sug- 
gests. Mr. Ehrenfechter, whose name suggests a grim 
pedagogic vision with a touch as hard as the kick of a 
mule, skeletonizes Miss Fay’s exposition of Deppe’s meth- 
ods and makes only one good point in the book, ¢. ¢., how 
violinists must smile at pianists, for there may be several 
schools in violin playing, but in piano playing—how many ? 


The want of consistency in piano teaching among 
its professors is a startling truth and its results are only 
too well known. Modern methods are, up to a certain 
point, indispensable ; but do teachers realize the limited 
tone of the instrument and shall we ever hear again on the 
concert platform what Deppe so aptly called the ‘floating 
tone,’’? the luminous tone, with an aerial background—a 
background of dreamery, not the environment of a boiler 
shop? 

Heaven help us, but we are becoming so brutally 
realistic and lug the slop bucket so often into the drawing 
room, as Moncure Conway would say, that ideality is looked 
upon as an evidence of mental slushiness and the poet 
soon materializes into a politician—for revenue. 


Deppe earnestly attempted to stem the vulgarizing 





chairman of the arts committee. 


of the piano at the hands of the brutal man and advocated 
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more brainsand less brawn; therefore he should be listened 
to respectfully. ¢ 


I never realized all this more fully than after listen- | 


ing to Mascagni’s music. With the shame of the man who 
has too liberally ‘* potated ’’ (not the tuber, but the drink) 
the night before, so I felt as the effects of the Mascagni 
tipple wore off. His liquor is melodic vodka, and is bound 
to give you a headache the next day. I little wonder me 


that Dvorak spoke harshly, for to the creator of absolute | 


music—in a word, the greatest form of music—the com- 
poser of musical melodrama, with its ‘“stagy’’ flavor, 
must seem below his notice, just as a sculptor, a worker 
in purely beautiful shapes, must despise the fantocinni of 
the marionette stage. 

> 2 . 

I don’t espouse George Moore's radical views of the 
drama, but no music drama in itself is as great as absolute 
I love the Vorspiel to ‘‘Tristan’’ better than the 
opera itself. I’m tired of people singing words when an 
instrument says it all so much better. This is not a re- 
cantation but a confession. After wallowing in the trough 
of murder, jealousy, vulgar lust, intrigue and petty person- 
alities of the peasants of Zola and Mascagni, what a glori- 
ous relief to ponder the austerely noble typical themes of 
Brahms or Beethoven ! 

Odi profanum vulgus is my mood to-day, and I want no 
more tawdry opera, but I will go again to listen to ‘ Rus- 
tic Chivalry’? when Amberg brings it out ; for my curiosity, 
feminine to a degree, will master me. Amberg promises 
the original scoring this time certainly, and I want to see, 
or rather hear, if Mascagni really scored his music in the 
radical style we now hear it, disregarding so flagrantly the 
limitations of the wood, brass and string choirs. 


music. 


* 
. * 

Verse, pure and simple, often offers me all I desire, 
for its musical quality, superadded to the burden of fine 
lofty thought, is music drama in type. 

* : * 

To revert to piano technic again, certes is it that 
the hand and forearm play a tremendously important part 
in modern music, and mere fingers alone are inadequate to 
interpret the heavy massed chords and skips of the latter day 
concerto. Have you noticed how far behind the age French 
piano composers are? I looked over a batch of new music 
recently, by well-known names like Godard, Thomé, Widor 
and others, and saw nota jot ortittle of originality. There 
is but one man in France at present who writes with 
solidity for the instrument and that is Camille Saint-Saéns, 
even if he didn’t write the Victor Benham F minor sonata. 

* ” * 

Why his three clever mazurkas are not played 
oftener is surprising. In piquancy of rhythm, harmonic 
effects, bizarre surprises they are delightful, and the 
vein of diad/erie that scarlet threads his music is here 
strongly in evidence. The first two are in G minor, the 
second of which is seldom, if ever, played in public, Sher- 
wood being the only pianist I ever heard give it. The fir-t 
is never played, though Rummel has it on his programs for 
this season. The third, in B minor, is the most poetic, and 
has been played by Ferdinand Zinzig with marked success, 
Tout de méme, these charming cabinet pictures are greatly 
neglected. 


* 
2 . 


I realized yesterday, as I looked at Henry Wolf- 
sohn’s new musical date book, what a hideous thing it 
would be if it were a world all music, wherein people sang 
instead of spoke, and symphonies, not shekels, were the 
aim and object of life. No wonder the present popularity 
of sheol as compared with celestial realms, for the idea of 
heavenly harping protracted throughout eternity literally 
drives people to the devil. The amount of music so far 
announced for this season is simply maddening—or shall I 
say educating ?—yes, educating is good ; for we goto listen 
to music not for the sake of its beauty, but to be educated. 


* 
* * 


So Glazounoff has been arrested for suspected lean- 
ings toward Nihilism. Russian music is nihilistic enough, 
without its composers entering into any vulgar political in- 
trigues. It merits Robert Schumann’s poetical description 
of Chopin’s *‘ Polonaise: ’’ ‘*Cannons buried in flowers.’ 
Many harmonic bombs may be found in Russian sym- 
phonies, but their explosions only cause to wince those mu- 
sicians who prefer old-fashioned canons! 


which is used at the Casino as a 
curtain raiser to ‘*Rustic Chivalry,’”’ is a pretty opera by 
Carl Zeller, cleverly Englished by Mrs. H. D. Tretbar. It 
served to introduce to the Casino patrons Marie Tempest, 
an artist whose dainty methods, charming personality and 
finished singing may banish from us all arriére pensée of the 
burly and ponderous queens of burlesque who have brought 
comic opera to such a low ebb in this country. ‘The Ty- 
rolean ’’ has no plot to speak of, but several spots, one the 
finale quintet which closes the first act, another a romance 
sung by the Tempest, and the amusing scene of the two 


“The Tyrolean,’ 





antiquated German professors, impersonated respectively 
by Messrs. MacDonough and De Angelis, which is a genu- 
ine bit of low comedy. Mr. Richie Ling, the Aronsons’ 


| 


| 
| 


| Mr. Ballard Smith. 


newly imported tenor, had too small a part to do himself | 


justice, but it was not as small as his voice. 
certainly not a success. The rest of the cast are decent 
and the music innocuously cheerful. 
Annie Myers do good work. The two operas bid fair to 
run the season. 


Lady of the House (to famous singer)’: “ Are you 
going to sing, signor? ” 

Signor Seminolini : ‘‘ I’m going to zinga ze song, ‘ Walza 
of ze Flowers,’ madame.”’ 


Lady of the House: * Well, will you kindly sing ita | 
little fast, as we have just organized a dance in the next | 


room !”’ 
. 
* * 


The Philadelphia « Times” is responsible for the 


statement that Ovide Musin was lately the husband of Tre | 


” | e : 
wants to know what | the finest soprano voices I have ever met. 


belli, the singer, and the ‘* Recorder 
has become of that Folville engagement announced last 
season, all of which is impolite, for the dashing virtuoso 


has just married the soprano with the ‘ Eiffel Tower ”’ 


note—Anna Louise Tanner, 


Why will famous singers like Patti, Sembrich and | 
others become ‘ soapranas”’ literally by giving their in- | 


dorsement to toilet manufacturers and cigar dealers. 
Sembrich is out indorsing some brand of mineral pastilles, 
and not to be outdone the proprietors of the Mastiff plug 
cut smoking tobacco get up a cut of a Bill-Nye-headed 
gentleman playing on a Wimball gumwood piano, with 
the inscription, ‘* The song that touched his heart.’”’ 
irrelevancy of this is not greater when a singer praises 
something entirely out of her province. [No reflections 
here on the use of soap.] I don’t care how great a bella- 
donna Patti is (as Mrs. Partington might have said); it 
won’t influence my purchases in the hair dyeing line in 
the least, all of which leads me to remark that as I’m 
getting tired you must be so ages ago, so—finis. 


PERSONALS. 


His fame is | 


Freddy Solomon and | 


| the earnest character of the inquiring letters. 
| have engaged business enough to repay me many times 
| the expense incurred.—JoHN Howarp, 36 West Twenty- 


| literal slavish sense. 


arranged some of his variations for the organ. 
The | 


The Goldsteins and Mrs. Harrison.— During the sojourn | 
| October 9 for this country. 
Boston, she was entertained by the two Goldsteins, who | 


of Mrs. Harrison, the President’s wife, at Auburndale, near 


gave a concert at the villa. Mr. S. E. Goldstein i8 a 
violinist, Mr. A. Goldstein a contrabassist, and among 
other things they played a violin and double bass duo by 
Bottesini. They are both members of the Boston Sym, 
phony Orchestra. 

Van Stosch.—Miss Laura Van Stosch, the young violinist 
who will make her début next Sunday at the Seidl popular 
Lenox Lyceum concert, is a relative of the late Prussian 
Minister, General Van Stosch. 

Miss Rose Schaffenfels.—This young soprano had a great 
success at Madison Square Garden Monday evening of last 
week, at the Seidl concert. She sang the aria from ‘* Sam- 
son and Delilah.” 

Mr. Myer Returns.—Edmund J. Myer has returned from 
his summer work at Binghamton, N. Y., and Warren, Pa., 
and has resumed his teaching at 36 East Twenty-third 
street. He reports that between forty and fifty pupils 
studied with him during the summer, fifteen of them being 
teachers and a number of them from distant States. His 
intention is to locate a permanent summer school and sum- 
mer home on Lake Chautauqua. 

Musin-Tanner.—Ovide Musin, the violin virtuoso, and Mrs. 
Annie Louise Tanner were united in marriage Wednesday 
last at noon at the home of the bride on Stuyvesant 
square. 

Because of the recent death of the bride’s sister in-law, 
Mrs. Arthur Hodges, only the near relatives and friends of 
bride and groom were invited. The wedding ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Thomas B. McLeod, of Brook- 
lyn, a lifelong friend of the bride. Her venerable father 
placed her hand in that of the groom. 

Mrs. Musin is the pretty brunette who sang in the Madi- 
son Square Garden during Mr. Inness’ recent engagement. 
She will soon appear there with Seidl, and she has been the 
leading singer in Mr. Musin’s company for three years. 

Her first professional appearance was made seven years 
ago at a Sangerfest in Buffalo, conducted by Dr. Dam- 
rosch. She comes of the Hodges and Phelps families of 
New England. Her father is the Hon. A. P. Hodges, of 
Detroit, and the present Minister to Germany is a relative 
on the mother’s side. 

Mr. Musin was born in Liége, Belgium, in 1854, and has a 
reputation as being a ‘* romantic violinist.’’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Musin will have no tour, except that of their regular con- 
cert engagements, which will begin in Brooklyn on Octo- 
ber 21.—* Sun.” 

Reginald De Koven on the “ World.”—Reginald de 
Koven, the composer of ‘‘ Robin Hood,” will be the music 





critic of the New York ‘‘ World,’’ taking the place of Mr. 
John P. Jackson, whose tendencies were too Wagnerian for 
Mr. Jackson is now the foreign editor 
of the New York ‘ Recorder,’”’ a position which he ably 
fills, though his absence from music this season will be 
felt. Mr. De Koven, who is a good musician—and report 
says a good fellow—wrote at one time for that spicy little 
sheet, the Chicago ‘ Figaro.” 

Pleased and Surprised.—I want to add that I have been 
not only pleased but surprised by the number of answers 
my small advertisement with you has called forth ; also by 
Already I 


sixth street, New York city. 

Mrs. Ida Bond-Young, Soprano.—The address of Mrs. 
Bond-Young is now 57 West Seventeenth street, this city. 
She is prepared to engage herself for concert and oratorio 


| work, and as an evidence of her abilities the following let- 


ter speaks for itself : 
I have great pleasure in stating that Mrs. Ida Bond-Young has one of 
I feel she must, with her great 
musical genius, command success as a public singer. She has studied this 
season with me. 
Lonpon, England. 


Venino’s Variations.—Albert Venino, who is a 


Wa. SHAKESPEAR 


talented 


| pianist with a retined style all his own, has composed a set 


of variations for his instrument which for an op. 1 dis- 
play a facility in writing, a happy gift of invention and a 
sound knowledge of harmony. Mr. Venino has taken the 
Tschaikowsky variations in F for a model, but not in any 
His variations are spiritually related 
to those of the great Russian, and in some places the design 
and figuration are suggestively similar, Mr. Venino has 
He will 
probably publish them soon. 

Friedheim Returns.—Arthur Friedheim has returned to 
America, and has begun his professional duties at Max 
Spicker’s Groschel Conservatory in Brooklyn. Mr. Fried- 


| heim will be heard in concert this season. 


who is 


W. T. Glover.—Mr. W. T. Glover, of 
manager for Blumenberg, the violoncellist, was in town last 


London, 


week and paid a visit to this office. 


Miss Huberwald in New York.—Miss Florence Huber- 
wald, of New Orleans, a gifted contralto singer, pupil of 


La Grange, Paris, is at present in New York. 


Ansorge Sails.—Conrad Ansorge sailed from Hamburg 





New York Vocal Institute. 

HE first recital of the season of this new in- 
stitution was held on Friday afternoon last at the 
parlors of the institute, 97 Fifth avenue. 
tor’s recital,’’ at which the singing (except in a duet) was 
by the director, Mr. Frank H. Tubbs. 
filled the parlors and was much pleased with the auspi- 

cious opening. Mr. Tubbs was assisted by Miss Alice B. 

Altman, a pianist of excellent ability. 

This recital was the first of a series of four which the” 


It was ‘‘direc- 


The audience quite 


director will himself give. Other recitals in courses of 


| four will be held. The teachers, the male quartet, the 


| ladies’ quartet and the pupils will each contribute a series. 


The recitals are arranged for educational! purposes and if all 


| are as instructive and enjoyable as that of Friday the in- 





stitute will exert useful influence. Appended is the pro- 


gram: 
Songs— 
** The Rose puts forth’’. se 
“ Twitter not before my window,’’.. 
Serenade 
Piano soli— 
Polonaise in C sharp minor. . 
Valse in C sharp minor...... . 
Aria, “* My hope is in the everlasting,” 
Jairus"’.... : 
Duet, ** On Mossy Banks ”’ wad : 
Mr. Tubbs and Mrs, Chamberlin 
Piano solo, ‘‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise,’’ No. 11 
Aria, “* Com é Gentil, from ** Don Pasquale" 
Songs— 
“* Stay by and Sing ”’ 
“ Snowflakes’’... 
“Ho! the Daffodils "’ 
** Adeline ’’........+. 


Hofmann 


Schumann 


Chopin 


‘Daughter of 
Stainer 
Gilbert 


from 


Liszt 
Donizetti 


Jordan 
Cowen 
Bracken 
Campbell 


The Storys.—Mr. Julian Story and his bride, Miss 
Eames who was, will pay Mr. and Mrs. Barrett Browning a 
visit ere long at the Palazza Bezzonica, Florence. 


Dowlais Choir.—The famous Dowlais Harmonic So- 
ciety, the winner of many notable triumphs, has finally 
decided to compete in the international Eisteddfod, to be 
held at Chicago during the progress of the Columbian 
world’s fair of 1893. 

The Dowlais choir consists of 250 members, and it is esti- 
mated that their trip to the United States will cost $25 000, 
although the prize offered in competition is only $5 000. 
The Dowlais Harmonic Society will give a series of concerts 
in the United States to recoup themselves for their ex- 
penses. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles Herbert Clarke. 
ITH pieasure Tue Musicat Courier pre- 
sents excellent pictures of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Herbert Clarke, the well-known vocalists of this city. A 
brief glance at the career of this talented young couple 
will prove interesting. 

Mr. Charles Herbert Clarke began his musical studies 
and career in Boston, where he was offered the position of 
tenor at the famous Old South Church, when the veteran 
baritone J. (. Wetherbee (of late years located in London, 
England) and Miss Aline Osgood, soprano, were members 
of the 
take a position at King’s Chapel, during which time he 


choir. After two years there he was induced to 
did a great deal of concert work as well as operatic, and 
sang with fine success the oratorios ‘‘ Elijah,’’ ‘‘Judas 
Maccabeeus,”’ ** Eli’? and other works under Carl Zerrahn. 

He then visited Europe, studying in London and Italy. 
While in Milan he was offered an operatic engagement by 
San Giovanni, together with his friend George Sweet, the 
baritone, but engagements made on this side called him 
home. After a concert tour through the West he accepted 
the position of tenor and director of Trinity Church, Chi- 
cago, where he received the largest salary ever paid a 
tenor in that city, and having under his direction Miss Jen- 
nie Dutton and Miss Adelaide Foresman, now prominent 
church singers in this city. He soon had a large class of 
pupils, 

Mr. Whitney Mockridge, the popular tenor, began his 
musical career under Mr. Clarke’s tuition, and his singing 
oon made him prominent in society and musical circles. 
Mr. Clarke had a large class of private pupils, and also 
taught at Miss Grant’s fashionable school for young ladies. 
He was constantly in demand at concerts and private mu- 
Sic ales. 

Mr. Clarke has been in this city only five years, but has 
already established himself as an artist and teacher of 
singing. He is solo tenor at the West Presbyterian Church 
Dr. Paxton’s). 
Avenue M. I 

Mr. Clarke was asked to reorganize the choir and take 


He is also director of music at the Madison 
Church. 

full charge of rehearsals, which he did, and has succeeded 
in giving them one of the best quartet choirs in the city, 
Mrs. 
is the soprano, and Mr. F. W. 


and the’ people express themselves highly pleased. 
Clarke, his charming wife, 
Elliott, formerly of Buffalo, the tenor, both pupils of his. 
Mr. Clarke has a large répertoire of oratorios and standard 
works and several operas. He is a member of the Men- 
lelssohn Quartet Club, which is doing fine work, and a 
He has made some 
Mr. Clarke has 


brought out some fine amateur pupils and has many letters 


recognized musician as well as singer. 
good engagements for the present season. 
from professionals to whom he has given valuable hints. 

Finding that his old Fourteenth street studio was becom- 
ing too limited to accommodate his large clientéle he has 
secured a large studio in the new Music Hall, Fifty-seventh 
street and Seventh avenue, which will be his permanent 
address from October 15. Fortnightly musicales and pu- 
pils’ recitals will be given there. 

Mrs. Charles Herbert Clarke began her musical career in 
at many 
much attention by its great 


She was but a girl when she first sang 


Chicago, singing as an amateur fashionable 


soirées, her voice attracting 


purity and range. 
ight opera, and despite her lack of experience showed 


decided histrionic talents. She was pronounced an ideal 


‘Patience’’ in ‘*Pinafore.’’ But her social position pre- 
ied any_idea of her adopting the stage as a profession. 


Until her marriage with Mr. Clarke she sang constantly in 


rt and church, and after she came to this city was the 
solo soprano at Dr. Behrends’ church, Brooklyn, which po. 
ition she retained until she moved to New York. Mrs. 
Clarke is now solo soprano of the Madison Avenue M. E, 
urch, having en there four years. She has given 
much attention to oratorio as well as to the concert room 
repertory. Among other engagements this season Mrs. 
Clarke will sing in ‘*The Messiah,’’ ‘‘The Bride of Dun- 
kerron,’’ ‘* Holy City,’? and also with the Mendelssohn 
uartet Club. Here are a few of the press notices of Mr. 
nd Mrs. Clarke: 
riCES OF THE PRESS. 
rhe t Daily Spectator in speaking of the ‘* Messiah”’ by 
e¢ Hamil Oratorio Societ said: ** Of the soloists, Mr, Clarke, the 
‘ gave th ymmplete satisfaction. He is a true artist, and he 
a beautiful voice to use, smooth and delicious in quality, sufficiently 
ng and thoroughly controlled In the vigorous and difficult air 
I Shalt Break Ther the pathetic air * Behold and See if There be 
y Sorrow,’ the florid ‘Every Valley’ and the restful recitative ‘Com- 
fort Ye, his singing was equally effective and successful. Mr. Clarke’s 
ner i torio singer was best displayed in the phrasing of his reci- 
tative ‘ was pe He is the best oratorio singer that has been 
here or many years 
Che Springfield ** Republican,’ in speaking of the concert given by the 
Hampden County Musical Association, said: ‘*Mr. Charles Herbert 
Clarke has a fine, brilliant tenor of considerable range, which he manages 
’ st He sang with great beauty a love song from the ‘ Voyage 
( imbus,’ in which Dudley Buck has shown to perfection his dainty 
nd graceful genius for song writing. The audience would have been 
y ear him a but he declined. The romance ‘ Regginella’ 
was a ay of skill, and ‘Lohengrin’s’ part in the prayer was 
eflective 
The Erie “ Herald" says: “ Mrs. Clarke, in her two solos ‘ Rejoice 
Greatly ' and ‘I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,’ not only sustained the 


reputation as a vocalist that she has already earned, but won fresh laurels. 
She has sung her way into the hearts of music lovers of this city, and 
throughout the evening sang as she has never sung here before.” 


Mrs, Clarke, whose voice is deliciously sweet and beautifully placed, 
was particularly pleasing in Bohm's ** Spring Song.’’—Lakewood ‘** News.”’ 





Mrs. Charles Herbert Clarke has a pure soprano voice which has been 
highly cultivated, and the manner in which she rendered Proch’s “ Air 
and Variations "’ was very fine. Her staccato is one of the best features 
of her singing. Her singing of Bischoff’s bright and coquettish little 
ballad charmed us particularly, Her manner is pleasing and her style is 
good throughout.—Chicago ** News.” 


Mrs, Clarke, whose voice we know to be lovely in music that abounds 
in fioriture, gave the grand soprano aria, “Hear ye, Israel,’’ from 
*Elijah’’ with surprising dramatic force, and she deserves nothing but 
praise and congratulations upon achieving such a vocal triumph.—Yonk- 


ers ‘‘ Gazette.”’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarke may be secured for oratorio, con- 
cert or private musicales by addressing Music Hall, or at 
residence, 25 West Forty-eighth street, New York city. 


Music in Berlin. 





ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 
Berwin, September 24, 1891. 

N no city of Europe, Leipsic not excepted, 
I can one hear so much good orchestral music as in Ber- 
lin, and I might add in no city of the world is good orches- 
tral music so inexpensive as in the German capital. The 
K6nigl. Hofkapelle and the Philharmonie each give from 
eight to twelve subscription concerts, besides special con- 
certs for charitable and other purposes ; in additien to this 
the Philharmonie gives three popular concerts per week, 
and at the Concerthaus you can listen to a good orchestra 
of some seventy pieces every evening throughout the whole 
season. Prices of admission to the subscription concerts 
range from 1 to 5 marks, and to the pops from mark 1.50 
to 50 Pfennige (12 cents). At the pops beer is served, and 
some evenings of the week even smoking is allowed. To 
say that the members of the American colony attend these 
pops regularly is putting it mildly ; on symphony nights 
they literally rule the floor. And it is edifying to a degree 
to see the damsels with the blush of rosy morn on their 
youthful faces and venerable matrons with silvery curls 
peeping out from behind their pretty lace caps as they take 
their Beethoven and the extract of malt and barley ‘‘alf 
an alf,’”’ so to say ; it is edifying, I assure you, particularly 
when you remember how odious the very name of beer is 
in the States; when you remember that saloon is a word 
which occurs only in the vocabulary of police reports and 
temperance speeches, when you remember that the average 
American lady never ‘‘indulges”’ or, if at all, ‘* in the 
stilly silence of her chamber only.” It opens a vista toone’s 
mental eye of the golden millennium, when the wolf and 
the lamb shall peacefully lie together, and when beer and 
culture shall not exclude one another. But there is one 
feature to this which, to my mind, constitutes what you 
might call the square root of the liquor nuisance in the 
States, 7. ¢., the girls, with an indescribable independent 
air, foot their own bill. No matter how well they may 
happen to like the young man sitting next to them they 
will insist upon not being treated. Here you can treat the 
American girl to flowers, to ice cream, to fruit, to walnuts, 
to a street car ride or to almost anything else, but they 
will pay for their beer themselves. It would be an en 
croachment upon their inalienable rights as beings who in 
every respect are equal to their bearded fellow creatures 
to deprive them of this privilege. I propose that Iowa and 
Kansas send their solons to the Berlin pops for a season ; 
they will return wiser and happier men ; they will condense 
their experiences in a rigid anti-treating law, and with one 
stroke the now really serious liquor question will be 
solved. 

But I am digressing, and to become serious, sacrilegious 
though it may sound, I really am of the conviction that 
Beethoven and beer combined when once introduced in 
every city of the Union will do more toward abolishing the 
whiskey nuisance than all the blue ribbons in the world. 
But to return to our subject. 

Foremost in the estimation of the musical world of Ber- 
lin stand the Philharmonic concerts conducted by Hans v. 
Bilow. There are several reasons for this. Above all, 
Hans certainly is a remarkable conductor. Perhaps he is 
more remarkable than wonderful, and—-when you con- 
sider his stupendous memory—more wonderful as a leader 
than as aninterpreter ; in other words, his brain outweighs 
his heart ; his intellect is never for even an instant biased 
by his emotions. As a result he conducts the classical 
works better than those belonging to the romantic school, 
and of the former the scherzos better than the adagios. 
His programs reflect this tendency of his most truthfully. 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn, some of Mendelssohn, 
less of Schumann, still less of Wagner and of Liszt—noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing. And it is better thus; for after 
hearing the Vorspiel to ‘* Tristan ’’ under him I hardly think 
him in sympathy with the modern school sufficiently enough 
to grasp ‘the burthen of its song.’’ That overwhelming 
elementary power found in the scores of the modern school 
is not his; those emotions which now in ecstatic accents 








rise to bewildering heights of human bliss, and which the 


next moment fall back to the abyss of black despair, these 
are not his, and as a result his readings of the modern 
works I heard under him were clean cut, precise, correct, 
perhaps, even in tempi—but they were cold, frigidly so. 
On the other hand, his phrasing is simply delicious (queer 
as the word may sound in this connection), the balancing 
of the three choirs of the orchestra ever perfect ; every run, 
no matter in what instrument and however difficult, abso- 
lutely clear and beyond all, he conveys a rhythmic intensity 
to his readings (if I may express myself so) which is quite 
unique. Add thereto his stupendous memory, a perfect 
control of his men, who are to him but the live keys of a 
huge piano, and of course his well-known fine conception 
of the classics, and you may form a fair idea of the high 
charm of a Beethoven or Haydn symphony as produced at 
the Bulow concerts. 

Hans, who once dubbed himself ‘‘ Conductor to its 
Majesty the German people,’’ is becoming quite nervous, 
and at times it takes all the diplomacy of his manager, Mr. 
Wolff, to retain him at his post. It is probably due to 
Wolff’s great influence over the man that he no longer 
plays the piano or makes speeches in public. I at least 
have heard him neither in the one nor in the other capacity 
this last season. His adversaries, however—and he has a 
great many in Berlin—say that now, having firmly estab- 
lished himself as conductor of the Philharmonie with both 
public and orchestra, he disdains using such mode of ad- 
vertising himself. How much of calumny or truth there 
may be in this assertion I cannot say ; so much is certain, 
he seems to have relegated his oratorical tendencies to 
‘‘innocuous desuetude.’”’ 

The pops of the Philharmonie are conducted by a second 
leader ; the programs are made up largely from the works 
performed at the Bulow concerts ; the leader at the pops 
is therefore placed in the not very desirable position to 
either slavishly follow Bilow’s tempi and conception or to 
render himself impossible with the members of his orches- 
tra, who to a man simply idolize the great Hans. Mr. 
Kogel, the incumbent of the position, until recently real- 
ized the full import of his duties so admirably that, after 
several years of harmonious subordination, he was recom- 
mended by his chief to the position of conductor of the 
Museum concerts at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Of course 
the audiences of the pops are the sufferers by such a state 
of serfdom. Being denied a conception of his own, the as- 
sistant conductor will not and cannot lead with that enthu- 
siasm born of inner conviction ; on the other hand, the or- 
chestra, despite Bilow’s tempi, &c., will not and cannot 
play in the Bulow vein ; they also feel the artistic impossi- 
bility of this crossing process. The result is mediocrity, 
pure and unalloyed. How much of individuality Mr. Kogel 
can lay claim to I am not prepared to say under these cir- 
cumstances. This much is certain: he is the best orches- 
tral accompanist I know of, and in this particular regard 
far superior to his whilom master, Dr. Hans von Bilow. 
In Frankfort he will have ample opportunity to develop 
whatever he may have in the way of originality. I will 
conclude by wishing the very best success in his new field 
of action. F. X. ARENS. 
(To be continued.) 








Politics and Music.,—To represent politicians as a 
band of musicians is quite an old device. In the Bismarck 
Museum at Schénhausen is the present of a Russian, a 
colored drawing on a fan, with Prince Bismarck, as band- 
master, directing the Reichstag, Windthorst playing the 
harp. The ‘Grand Concert Européen’’ begins with the 
overture ‘* The Treaty of St. Stefano,”’ by Bismarck. 


Covent Garden.—The promenade concerts at Covent 
Garden (25 cents admission and the band of the Coldstream 
Guards as an attraction in addition to that of the Royal 
Italian Opera) will come to an end ina few days. But Man- 
ager Sir Augustus Harris will reopen Covent Garden on 
Tuesday, October 20, with a short operatic season in which 
the principal artists from the Paris Opéra will contribute 
their services for a solid consideration. 

Improved Concert Rooms,—‘ Notes and Queries ” 
would evidently improve our concert room manners. To 
this end that useful and interesting paper explains, what 
persons of education know but what concert audiences so 
persistently neglect, that it is proper to applaud a_male 
artist with the word ‘‘ bravo,”” which changes in the plural 
to ‘‘bravi,” applause to a female artist being given by the 
word ‘‘brava,’’ which changes in the plural into ‘ brave.” 
This timely correction calls to mind an incident of a cer- 
tain provincial concert room. A worthy country couple 
were heard exchanging confidences. The man wasstartled 
by the audience crying encore. His wife was able to ex- 
plain that it was a demand or request for a repetition. 
The husband then became anxious under the not unjust 
nor unnatural idea that this demand for more music might 
involve a corresponding demand for more payment. Being, 
however, assured by his wife this was not the case, the 
somewhat benighted but none the less delighted auditor 
cried out vigorously at the end of almost every piece with 
other enthusiastic listeners, not only with a mind relieved, 
but with a truly British determination to get as much as 





possible for his money. 





HOME NEWS. 


Miss Boyer at Richfield.—Miss Elizabeth Boyer, the 
well-known contralto, has been delighting the guests at 
Richfield Springs this summer with her artistic singing. 

Crumbling “Castles in the Air.”—New Orleans, 
October 5.—The opera troupe which started from New 
York a few months ago to play De Wolf Hopper’s last 
season’s success, ‘‘ Castles in the Air,” has arrived here in 
a somewhat demoralized condition. Many changes have 
been made in the cast, and the roster is now almost new. 
In the South ‘‘ Castles in the Air’’ was not well liked, and 
finally local managers began to cancel their engagements 
with the company. 

For this reason principally the troupe has concluded not 
to sing ‘‘ Castles in the Air’’ any longer, substituting a re- 
pertory of standard operas. Ten new singers joined the 
organization in thiscity. Eight of them were chorus girls. 
The venture has lost considerable money. 

De Vere, Campanini and Pachmann.—Arrangements 
were yesterday perfected by which a brief series of con- 
certs will be given by Miss Clementine de Vere, Italo Cam- 
panini, and Mr, Vladimir de Pachmann. We fear the com- 
bination, excellent as it is artistically, will prove too high 
priced for most out of town entertainments. 

To Sing in “ La Cigale.”—Miss Attalie Claire, the con- 
tralto, has arrived from Europe and now completes the 
company Mr. T. Henry French has engaged for the pro- 
duction of ‘*La Cigale ’’ at the Garden Theatre. In ‘*La 
Cigale ”’ she is to play the part of the ‘* Ant.”’ 

The Contralto Gives a Breakfast. — Jessie Bartlett- 
Davis, the contralto of the Bostonians, entertained a party 
at breakfast which was given at the Hotel Imperial, last 
Thursday, as a compliment to her managers. Among the 
guests were Tom Karl, W. H. McDonald, H. C. Barnaby, 
Eugene Cowles, Marie Stone, Josephine Bartlett, Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Floyd, Samuel L, Studley and Mrs. H. C. 
Barnaby. After the breakfast the party were entertained 
with speeches, songs and music. 

Harlem Philharmonic Society.—A full representation 
of the wealth, culture and refined society of Harlem met 
last week at the residence of Mrs. C. C. Tyler, of Madison 
avenue, to elect officers for the Harlem Philharmonic So- 
ciety. 

The following ticket was elected unanimously: Mrs. C. 
C. Tyler, president; Mrs. Charles F. McLean, first vice- 
president ; Mrs. Thomas H. Newman, second vice-president ; 
Mrs. Edward Chaffee, secretary, and Mrs. L. E. Dorsett, 
treasurer. 

The executive committee will consist of Mrs, L. H. Crall, 
Mrs. Philip Carpenter, Mrs. C. R. Treat, Mrs. William Mc- 
Crea, Mrs. Edgar Ketcham, Mrs. C. F. Stone, Mrs. D. P. 
Ingraham, Mrs. Chauncey Truax, Mrs. W. M. Wiswall and 
Mrs. Lucien C. Warner. 

A partial list of the board of directors includes names 
representing many millions of dollars. Among them are 
Mrs. Lucien C. Warner, Mrs. C. McLaughlan, Mrs. J. J. 
Blodget, Mrs. A. P. Fitch, Mrs. S. H. Virgin, Mrs. Marshal 
P. Ayers, Mrs. C. F. MacLean, Mrs, Josiah Lombard, Mrs. 
J. L. Miller, Mrs. Charles Dayton, Mrs. J. B. Simpson and 
Miss Simpson. 

The membership committee comprises Mrs. John Allen, 
Mrs. George E. Maltby, Mrs. E. A. Whitfield, Mrs. Isaac 
Miller, Mrs. Thomas H. Newman, Mrs. Frank Littlefield, 
Mrs. Joseph M. De Veau, Mrs. M. Ayers, Mrs. A. Piersons 
and Mrs. S. W. Anderson. 

A morning séance musicale will be given on the 22d inst. 
at the Y. M. C. A. hall on 125th street, to which only active 
members will be admitted. 

The Philharmonic Club.—The club started last Sunday 
for the West and California and return December 6. The 
concerts in New York and vicinity will be given with the 
following soloists: Emil Fischer (basso), Campanini, De 
Vere, Marion S. Weed, Aus der Ohe and Richard Hoffmann. 
Some of the novelties are sextets composed and dedicated 
to the club by Henrich Zoellner and Theo. Gouvy; noc- 
turne by Asger Hamerik, of Baltimore, for solo, flute and 
string quintet. 

A New Tenor.—Mr. Jack Lindsey, of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, a tenor of considerable repute, has arrived in this 
city, which he intends to make his future home and to 
make also, if possible, an artistic reputation. The Aus- 
tralian papers speak of him in the highest terms. 

H. G. Dunlevie.—Mr. H. G. Dunlevie, of Ottawa, Canada, 
and the correspondent of THE Musica Courter from that 
city, was in the city last week. 


“Saint Cecilia.”—A new organization of a number of 
professional solo singers has been founded, calling itself 
‘*Saint Cecilia,” the members of which keep prominent 
church positions. Their purpose is to do every kind of 
good concerted polyphone music. After having given 
some private concerts they were engaged by Mr. Anton 
Seidl, and made their first public début last Saturday even- 
ing in Madison Square Garden. They intend to give a 
number of subscription and church concerts to assist 
private entertainments and other organizations. They 
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consist of five ladies, five gentlemen and two accompa- 
nists, under the direction of Mr. Charles Kaiser, the well- 
known solo tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

Harry Pepper.—Harry Pepper gives his first ballad con- 
cert of the season at Hardman Hall to-morrow evening. 

Dora Becker Plays.—Miss Dora Becker, the talented 
young violinist, will play in the Mercantile Club*in Phila- 
delphia this evening. 

W. Waugh Lauder.—W. Waugh Lauder announces his 
second piano recital in Chicago at the New Athenzeum 
Hall for October 22. His first was given October 8. 

MacDougall Organ Recitals.—Mr. H. C. MacDougall 
is giving a series of Saturday afternoon organ recitals at 
the Central Baptist Church, Providence, R. I. 


Lena Little’s Recitals.—Miss Lena Little, a most artis- 
tic singer, announces two song recitals, to take place at 
the chamber music hall of the new Music Hall, Fifty- 
seventh street and Seventh avenue, Wednesday, November 
11, at 8 Pp. M., and Wednesday, November 25, at 2:30 Pp. M. 
Miss Little will be assisted at both concerts by Alexander 
Lambert, pianist, and Emilio Agramonte, accompanist. 

Gottschalk with Conried.—Mr. Gottschalk, the tal- 
ented young composer of ‘* Yorktown,”’ will be the musical 
conductor of the Conried Opera Company this season. 

Brooklyn Choral Society.—Much interest is centred in 
the forthcoming production of the ‘‘ Messiah,”’ which will 
be rendered by the Brooklyn Choral Society in the Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle, December 21. A full chorus of 400 voices 
have already begun rehearsals. 

Can It Tell Its Age ?—An ingenious person in Chicago 
has invented an automatic Adelina Patti. It is a life sized 
wax figure which imitates her smiles, gestures and poses. 

She Was Hard Up for Music.—A young woman in 
Chicago secured Bandmaster Sousa’s autograph by means 
of a dainty note, and subsequently utilized it to secure four 
good seats. 

Boston.—The Boston Symphony Orchestra began 
eleventh season last Saturday night in the Boston Music 
Hall, Arthur Nikisch conducting. The program was as 
** Dedication of the House,”’ Beet- 
hoven; aria, ‘‘Ah, Perfido,’’ Beethoven; ‘‘Good Friday 
Spell,’”’ from ‘ Parsifal ;’’ air, **O, Hall of Song,’ from 
‘* Tannhauser,’’ and Schumann’s ‘‘ Rhenish Symphony.” 

String Quartet Society.—The String Quartet Society, 
composed of Edward Hermann, first violin ; Carl Hauser, 
second violin ; A. W. Lillienthal, viola, and Emil Schenck, 
’cello, will give a series of fifteen chamber music concerts, 
principally devoted to Beethoven’s works, at 116 West 
Fifty-ninth street, beginning on October 27. 

The Grunfelds.—Alfred Griinfeld, the eminent pianist, 
and his brother Heinrich, ’cellist, will make their début at 
the Madison Square Garden concert hall on Friday even- 
ing, October 23. The sale of season tickets began last 
Thursday at Schuberth’s music store, 23 Union square. 
The brothers will give only six concerts. 

Seidl at Lenox Lyceum.—The first of the twenty regu- 
lar Lenox Lyceum Sunday night concerts to be given dur- 
ing this season with Mr. Anton Seidl and his grand orches- 
tra will take place on Sunday, October 18. At all concerts 
vocal and instrumental artists of reputation will appear, 
and the programs will be of the most artistic and popular 


its 


follows: Overture, 


character. 

‘*La Cigale.”’—The production of ‘La Cigale”’ at the 
Garden Theatre is set down for October 26. There will be 
an auction sale of seats for the first night on Monday, 
October 19, at 4 P. M., in the Garden Theatre. 


Mendelssohn Quartet Club.—The Mendelssohn Quartet 
Club—William Dennison, Chas. H. Clarke, C. B. Hawley 
and James A. Metcalf—appears in concert at the Brooklyn 
Academy, October 20. 


Louis Mollenhauer.—Mr. Louis Mollenhauer, violinist, 
will give a series of four concerts in Historical Hall, Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Charles Herbert Clarke is engaged for the first 
one, which will occur October 28. 


Camilla Urso and Joachim.—In a recent interview with 
Camilla Urso in a daily newspaper may be found the follow- 
ing interesting news. Mrs. Urso said: 

‘Next February I shall bring out Max Bruch’s concerto No. 3 at the 
Metropolitan Opera House at the Philharmonic concerts there. Prepara- 
tions for that will keep me busy, and after it is over I shall begin to get 
ready for my European trip. In connection with this let me read you a 
letter which I prize very highly and assures me of a pleasant reception in 
Berlin: 

Dear and Honored Madame: 

_I thank you sincerely for your amiable letter which you have been 
kind enough to write me. Iam proud of the manner in which you have 
interested yourself in my composition. It would have been a real pleas- 
ure to have been able to hear my concerto played by an artist of whom 
all who have heard her speak with the greatest enthusiasm. Among them 
is my friend Chappell, who has oo much of you recently and your 

reat talent. Shall we not have the good fortune to hear you in Europe ? 

am too old now to think of a trip to America, notwithstanding the pleas- 
ure it would afford me. 

There is no cadenza for the finale of the concerto. I am almost sorry 
for it, because this would have given me an opportunity of sending it to 
you and would have made you think of me once more. 


“ That letter,” said Mrs. Urso, ‘is from Joachim. He wrote it after I 
produced his concerto at the Philharmonic concert here last year. Do 
you wonder that I am glad to go to Berlin?” 

Sherwood to Play in Boston.—During the season Will- 
iam H. Sherwood, the pianist, will play at one of the Bos- 
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ton Symphony concerts. He will play on a Mason & Ham- 
lin grand, which will be heard for the first time in these 
concerts. 

Germania Maennerchor, Baltimore.—The thirty-fifth 
anniversary of this prosperous German singing society was 
celebrated on October 8 with a concert, the orchestra and 
chorus being under the direction of the society’s talented 
conductor, Mr. Melamet. Mrs. Nikisch, who was announced 
as soloist, became ill and was supplanted by Mrs. Mid- 
decke, of this city. Mrs. R. Faelten played the piano part 
of the Beethoven fantaisie for piano, chorus and orchestra. 
Mr. Melamet and the Faeltens are doing excellent work in 
the interest of good music in Baltimore. 

Goshen Musical Society.—The Goshen Musical Society 
will give ‘‘The Messiah’’ in December. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Herbert Clarke are engaged as soloists and the 
orchestra will be selected from the Metropolitan of New 
York. 

Dunham Organ Recital.—At the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music, Boston, to-morrow evening Henry M. Dun- 
ham will give an organ recital, assisted by W. H. Dunham. 
Aug. Raboli, accompanist. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


The London Opera Season,—Manager Lago has 
at length made arrangements for his projected London au- 
tumn season of Italian opera. It will be held at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre, and the opening date is fixed for October 19. 
The chief attraction of the repertory will be Pietro Masca- 
gni’s one act opera, ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ which Lago 
proposes to give—presumably in conjunction with some 
other short work—three times a week throughout the 
season. 

‘6 Messiah.”’—The recent discovery of the only perfect 
copy known to be in existence of the original word book of 
the ‘‘Messiah,’’ used at the first performance in Dublin, 
April 18, 1742, forms the subject of a highly interesting 
pamphlet written by Mr. JamesC. Culwick, of Dublin. The 
copy was found among a collection of the word books of 
Handel’s works, as performed by him in Dublin in 1742, 
contained in a small quarto volume bound in old calf. 

Sofie Menter.—Sofie Menter 
obliged to delay their visit to England till the new year. 

Pachmann in London.—Pachmann will appear in 
London during the summer season, 1892. 

XVII. Loh Concert,—The seventeenth Loh concert 
at Sondershausen, Germany, took place Sunday, Septem- 
ber 20. The following program, under Carl Schroeder’s 


direction, was given: 


and Sapellnikoff are 


Berlioz 
Saint-Saéns 


Ouverture zu ‘* Benvenuto Cellini” 
Phaethon, sinfonische Dichtung 
Soli fiir violoncell— 

Nocturne 

Capriccio 


Chopin 
Goltermann 
(Mr. Schneevoigt aus Helsingfors 
“ Siegfried Idyll" 
Skandinavische Sinfonie (Auf Wunsch) 
Arrest of a Woman Nihilist.—St. Petersburg, 
October 8.—A profound sensation was created here to-day. 


Wagner 
Cowen 


A young woman from Moscow was arrested charged with 
being a Nihilist. She confessed and admitted that she had 
left a trunk at the house of the well-known composer 
Glazounoff, in which was a revolutionary proclamation. 
The police immediately proceeded to the house of Glazoun- 
off, which they thoroughly searched and at last found the 
trunk in question. Glazounoff vehemently protested his 
innocence, declaring that he was utterly ignorant of the 
contents of the trunk. He was nevertheless compelled to 
deposit as bail 15,000 rubles in order to avoid arrest pend- 
ing inquiries to be made in the case. 

Albani at Balmoral,—The following program was 
played September 19 before the Queen of England at Bal- 
moral : 

Quartet for strings... ces : ..Mendelssohn 
Messrs. Carrodus, B. Carrodus, Gibson and Howell. 
Selection from the third act of ** Faust” 
Albani. 
Solo, flute, *‘ Rememberanze Napolitaine "’. 
Mr. W. L. Barrett 
Solo, violoncello, ** Romance” 


Gounod 
. Pozzi 


vone . Mendelssohn 
Mr. Howell 

**Otello’’. ‘ . _ .. Verdi 

** Desdemona,”’ Albani 

“* Emilia,”” Miss Grace Damian. 


Solo, violin, ** Reverie”’. 


Scena, last act of 


ode _ .Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Carrodus. 
Aria, ‘* Nobil Signor’’.. TF age Meyerbeer 
Miss Grace Damian. 
** Scéne de Folie,’ “ Lucia” Hh -Donizetti 
** Lucia,’’ Albani. 

Flute obligato, Mr. Barrett. 

The scenes from operas were given in costume and the 
accompaniments were played by the above named gentle- 
men. 

They Sail,—Jean de Reszké will cross over to America 
onthe 24th of this month, but by the path Miss Van Zandt 
has chosen to go by, the English lines. Jean will receive 
$1,200 per night, his brother $400. 

Last Saturday Mr. August Vianesi, who will be chef a’ or- 
chestre in the American opera season, sailed aboard the 


Champagne. 
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Virgiliana. ‘ 
ROF. EDGAR §S. PLACE, principal of the 
Conservatory of Music in Missouri Valley College, at 
Marshall, Mo., writes as follows concerning the use of the 
practice claviers in that institution : 

In this short time I am able to give a splendid report of the working of 
your valuable clavier. It certainly is a wonderful instrument because of 
the variety of uses one can put it to in developing technic for artistic 
piano playing. Thus far I have made use of it in teaching principally 
the legato (pearling legato) touch, as applied to two, three, four and five 
finger exercises, broken chords, arpeggios and scales. Half an hour’s 
daily practice seems to give a better balanced arm and hand than could 
be gained from three hours’ daily practice on the piano, It astonishes me 
to see how faithfully the students stick to it and really like to practice on 
it. I find it isa great thing for the development of concentrated effort. 
If it did not nothing else I would value it highly. 


tistic leaders—the Privy Councillor Baer, intendant of the 
opera, and Ernst Schuch, our greatly admired and intel- 
lectual conductor of the orchestra. To the Meyerbeer cen- 
tenary, Dresden took up Michael Beer’s play ‘* Struensee,”’ 
with the music of his more renowned brother, Giacomo 
Meyerbeer, and the day after the ‘‘Hugenots’’ was given, 
though I am sorry to say the critics do not consider this 
opera here any model performance. 
Franchetti’s ‘‘ Asraél’’ is now in preparation, and we ex- 
pect the opera ‘‘La Basoche,’’ by Massager, to be brought 
| out in October. The work has a special attraction for 
Dresden, as the book is translated into German by one of 
our best musicians here, who takes a warm interest in the 
music, which he thinks highly of. Ihope tobe able tosay 
| more about it in my next letter. A. INGMAN. 


Prof. F. B. Rice has introduced eighteen practice claviers | 


into Oberlin Conservatory of Music and has ordered twelve 
more. 
Mr. Virgil has just returned to the city from a successful 


Western trip. 


Music in Dresden—IV. 
EFORE the close of the musical season last 
summer two new operas were brought out, Carl 
Grammann’s *‘ Melusine’’ and Alban Foerster’s “Lorie,”’ 
both of which had a local success, the latter perhaps more 
so than the former. 

Mr. Carl Grammann takes an honored position in the 
Dresden society,.and his numerous friends of course re- 
ceived his opera most enthusiastically when it appeared at 
last for the first time in Dresden, after all the mishaps it 
had had to undergo before it finally could be put upon the 
stage here ; it was so long postponed because of the ill- 
ness of Miss Malten, who took the part of ‘‘Melusine.’’ 
The music is charming as long as the fairy-like, dreamy 
predominates, but rather weak in the dramatic 

It is more what you might call a good work than 
There is a great restlessness about 


color 
points. 


a poetical revelation. 


the composition which does not supply the want of real | 


feeling, nor does it appeal to the hearer’s heart. The re- 


nowned Dresden correspondent of the ‘‘ Hamburger Sig- | 


nale,’’ No. 17, June 5, saysin his criticism of the opera: 
‘* There is a want of true passion and beauty of form in 


the whole work ; it swells and surges and yet it does not | 


convince you.’ This also seemed to be the opinion of 
many among the public, in spite of the splendid mise-en- 
céne, Miss Malten’s and Mr. Scheidemantel’s excellent exe- 
cution, and the propaganda for the piece set on foot by 
Mr. some of the Dresden 


papers. 


Grammann’s admirers and 


Alban Foerster’s ‘‘ Lorle”’ is the deep and pure outpour- 
ing of a warm, simple, lyrical poet’s mind (Gemiuth) ; con- 
sequently it touches quite other things in the hearer’s heart 


than Grammann’s opera. Besides, the book of ‘‘ Lorle’’ is 


In both works, 
however, the original dictions are sadly disfigured; yet 


better by far than the ‘*Melusine’’ book. 


‘Das Lorle’’ (from Auerbach’s ‘* Dorfgeschichten’’) has 
kept something of her original simplicity and unconscious- 
ness which the music in a high degree justifies. 
of 
excellently rendered by Mrs. Schuch and Mr. Scheideman- 
tel, both of 


‘*« master actors.’ 


The parts 


” 


‘*Lorle’’ and her lover, the painter, ‘‘ Reinhard,’’ were 


” 


them not only ‘‘master singers but also 


Foerster’s particular strength is the simple song (die 
Liedform). Still, the dramatic moments are strong enough 
The 


gentle flow and warmth of a musical poet’s talent, un- 


to keep up the interest through the whole work. 


touched by the nervous tendency of the present day, 
favorably impresses the hearer. Foerster’s music may be 
considered a sort of remedy against the uneasy restlessness 
in most of the modern compositions nowadays, showing 
only great intentions and little feeling. 

When speaking of music in Dresden I will also mention 
the conservatory here, the reputation of which is increasing 


rapidly under the lead of its present director, Prof. Eugene 
Krautz. His predecessor, the young and inexperienced, 
though highly gifted Dr. E. Pudor, succeeded in bringing 
about such a general disorder in the institution that one 
was glad to hear the lead had been trusted to the ex- 
perienced hands of Professor Krautz. That ‘la saison 
morte ’’ is over now you perceive by the flood of foreigners 
who begin to look out for a home in Dresden during the 


winter, some coming for their amusement, some for the 
sake of study. 

All the best masters for violin, piano and singing are 
uncommonly occupied. Of these I mention the Concert- 
meisters Emil Feigert, John Lauterbach and Henri Petri ; 
the pianists Hermann Scholtz and Jean Louis Nicodé ; the 
vocal teachers Natalia Haenisch and others. 

Anton Rubinstein is staying here at present and was 
lately seen at the opera with his friend Mr. Lachmann at 
”* which is still 


a representation of ‘* Cavallieria Rusticana 


so popular that the tickets are all sold out beforehand. 


’ when 


This was also the case with the ** Nibelungen Cyclus’ 
Heinrich Gudehus—who for some years was engaged here— 
appeared again before the Dresden public as ‘‘ Siegmund ”’ 
and * Siegfried.”’ 

Dresden has every reason to be proud of its present ar- 


Mr. Floersheim Returns. 
UR Mr. Floersheim returned from his annual 
trip to Europe on Monday morning on the Bretagne. 
He is in the very best of health and spirits, despite the effects 
of a rather stormy ocean trip. So bad in fact was the weather 
that the poor piano of Roux, of Nantes (bad luck to those 
French piano manufacturers), which disgraces the other- 
wise excellently equipped vessel, was deserted nearly the 
entire week of the crossing; and this in spite of the fact 
that quite a number of more or less prominent artists and 
| professionals were on board. Nevertheless, the usual con- 
| cert for the benefit of the French Life Saving Concert was 
promptly given, and turned out to be a decided artistic as 
well as financial success, the worthy charitable institution 
aforementioned profiting thereby to the tune of 723 frs. 
The following was the well interpreted program of the oc- 
casion: 


Polonaise in E Sant Sw osucewgtes Benen taMkernnatoaente Liszt 
Mr. Scharf. 

DOGG ov 0scscs sce avdecddne seend due doeeebibhvedtiies vt badbe Akaesal Flégier 
Mr. Dupuis. 

| ** Elevation’’..... $6 see sBRS Wes tied 8% coe ...Floersheim 

Mr. Floersheim. 

SE Ral Oo Tie, bo sinss cdc. bcc cide ed Batis dat Sccncibabos ... Diaz 
Mr. Paulin, 

“Le Crucifix ”’ niin oe sith ae vekdebhaerhssiep seesene Faure 

Messrs. Dupuisand Lavielle 
“ Ave Maria”’ .... Schubert 


Mr. Remenyi. 
* Rermnene ** drone * Pte ins tins pcensed sasbneye ed Gounod-Saint-Saéns 


Mr. Scharf. 

~pgethe nett Seeded... oe 0s ci cscs Reese Nios Ate whee bee cgsisd Flégier 
Mr. Dupuis. 

| Recitations. . a hope deh timeed tec ban see dna venedgens:laauee 
Miss Boskowitz. 

Aria from ** Sigurd ”’ sane veabarecnaes = denen Reyer 
Mr. Paulin. 

DONOOUED. «000000 ccckesevensitwchadbesyaasbte-eushe, weaenbetaaen Floersheim 

Paraphrase. -...+.Schubert-Remenyi 


Mr. Remenyi. 
Mr. Paulin is the first tenor of the New Orleans French 
Opera Company of the coming season. Mr. Dupuis is the 
tenor and Mr. Scharf the pianist of the Musin Concert 
Troupe and Remenyi comes back tothe United States after 
an absence of eight years, under an engagement with the 


Redpath Lyceum Bureau. 
Among the other notabilities on board was Galassi, the 
well-known baritone, who will be heard in a few concerts 
and will travel with Minnie Hauk. With characteristic 
| Italian generosity he refused to lend his services to the 


charity concert. 

Furthermore, there was Mr. Frederic Mauzé, who this 
| year, for the fifth time, will manage the French opera sea- 
He has engaged the following ap- 


son at New Orleans. 
parently complete and efficient personnel : 
TENORS. 

Mr. Paulin, who after the expiration of his New Orleans 
engagement will go to the Paris Grand Opéra House, where 
he is to create the tenor rdle in Reyer’s ‘‘ Salammbo.”’ 

Mr. Verhees, first tenor from the Brussels Monnaie 
Theatre, where jhe created the part of ‘‘ Walther’’ in the 
‘* Meistersinger.”’ 

Mr. Rouzamond. 

Mr. Louis Jahn, tenor leggiero. 

Mr. Grivel, tenore buffe. 

BARITONES. 
Guillemot, from Bordeaux. 
J. Rey, from Lyons. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
BASSES. 

Bordencure, from Lyons. 

Dulin, from the Paris Opéra Comique. 

Florentin, second bass. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Rossi, second bass. 
Moreau, buffo. 
Lumiere, buffo. 
PRIME DONNE. 

Miss Marguerite Baux, dramatic soprano, from the Paris 
Grand Opéra, where she created the part of ‘Tita”’ in 
Massenet’s ‘* Roi de Lahore.”’ 

Miss Cagnard, dramatic soprano, from the Brussels 
Monnaie Theatre, where she created the part of ‘‘ Brunn- 
hilde’’ in Wagner’s ‘* Die Walkitre.”’ 

Mrs. Guillemot-Thuringer, dramatic soprano, from the 
Grand Opéra. 
from the Paris Grand 


Opéra, where she created the part of ‘‘Salomé”’ in Masse~ 
net’s ‘* Herodiade.”’ 

Miss Triolan, from the Paris Conservatoire. 

Miss Vieuse, soprano leggiero, from Toulouse. 

Miss Vallier, opera bouffe singer, from Lyons. 

Miss Maes, opera bouffe singer, from Brussels. 

Miss Conti, contralto. 

Miss Antonelli, prima ballerina. 

Miss Feraro, prima ballerina. 

Mr. Warnots, from the Brussels Monnaie Theatre, first 
conductor. 

Mr. Dorel, assistant conductor. 

Messrs. Florentin and Moreau, stage managers. 

Mr. Rougier, ballet master. 

The repertory will contain as novelties: Reyer’s 
‘‘Sigurd,’’ Massenet’s ‘‘ Herodiade,’? Guiraud’s ‘* Tino- 
lino,’’ and of opera bouffes, ‘‘ Miss Helyette,’’ by Audran, 
and the ‘* Voyage of Zuzette’’ as well as a new ballet pan- 
tomime entitled ‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue.’’ Otherwise the re- 
pertory is of the most extensive and catholic kind, as will 
be seen by the following list of operas to be performed : 
‘*Lohengrin,”’ ‘* Huguenots,’’ ** Robert le Diable,’’ ‘* Guil- 
laume Tell,’’ ‘*La Juive,”’ ‘* L’Africaine,’’ ‘+ Aida,’’ 
‘*Trouvére,’”’ ‘* Favorita,’’ ‘*Le Prophéte,’’ ‘* Rigoletto,’ 
‘*Hamlet,’’ ‘ Ernani,’’ ‘* Bal Masqué,’’ ‘ Freischiutz,’’ 
‘*Faust,”’ ‘*Romeo et Juliette,’’ ‘* Traviata,’ ‘* Mignon,’” 
‘*Carmen,’”’ ‘*Le Barbier de Seville,’’ ‘* Si j’étais Roi,’” 

‘*Les Dragons de Villars,”’ ‘‘ Le Voyage en Chine,”’ ‘ Les 
Noces de Jeannette,’ ‘‘ Mascotte,’’ ‘*Cloches de Corne- 
ville,’’ ‘* Fille de Madame Angot.”’ 

Thus it will be seen that New Orleans will have a com- 
plete season of opera in French, and one that will last four 
months, Might it not be a good plan for some enterprising 
New York manager to engage Mr. Mauzé’s entire troupe at 
the expiration of his and New York’s operatic seasons, and. 
give representations here at popular prices? 


Bach. 
ACH lived quietly in the retirement of small 
German towns; Leipsic was the largest field he ever 
had for the immediate display of his powers. While Han- 
del was hurrying from London to Dublin, and from Dublin 
to Oxford, to bring out some great oratorio in the most 
brilliant fashion, Bach wrote for his little church choir. A 
cantata was written for one Sunday’s service, was sung to- 
the ordinary congregation, and then laid aside, only to be 
followed by a fresh cantata next Sunday. As for the style 
in which his compositions were given, it may be estimated 
that he probably never heard a very good performance of 
any of his choral works. He had no great singers to deal 
with, and heaven knows he needed them if ever a composer 
did; his choir was small, and his orchestra, as a rule, 
miserably inadequate. He complained bitterly of it, but 
his complaints and expostulations cameto nothing. Think 
of the masses of voices and instruments that Handel com- 
manded, and then reflect upon the fact that no duplicate 
chorus parts to a Bach cantata have ever been discovered. 
Bach’s choir could not have numbered more than twelve or 
sixteen voices, for it is hardly possible for more than three 
or four singers to read at once from the same sheet. His 
solo singers sang also in the choruses. He traveled little, 
and this, more than anything else, set an inexorable limit 
to the field of his public musical activity ; for in his day, 
when all great composers were also great performers, and 
most great performers were at least respectable composers, 
no musician of note had much to do with any compositions. 
save his own ; it was only singers, as arule, that performed 
other people’s music. When a composer wished to have 
one of his works given he brought it out himself. See 
howdifferent those times were from ours. In Bach and 
Handel’s day, if a composer lived in Leipsic, he was only 
heard in Leipsic ; if he wished a work of his to make the 
round of Europe he had to carry it with him in his trunk, 
for no one else would take it for him. Now a symphony 
by Brahms may be performed on the same evening in St. 
Petersburg, Berlin, London, Boston and New York, and 
Brahms himself be quietly smoking his cigar the while in 
Vienna, and, likely as not, know nothing about it. Then 
a composer had to paddle his own canoe, and if he stayed 
in his own mill pond so much the worse for his fame. 
Unlike as were the lives of Bach and Handel, their for- 
tunes were no less dissimilar. Handel’s popularity was 
almost as extended as his reputation was great. Bach, on 
the other hand, had, properly speaking, no popularity even 
inhis own town. The congregation in Céthen and Leipsic 
often complained of his organ fantasias and fugues and 
kicked against his cantatas, very much as the congregation 
of any London church you please might do to-day. He 
stood head and shoulders above all hisimmediate surround- 
ings, and wrote constantly over the heads of his public. 
Then, as now, he was appreciated only by connoisseurs ; 
by the élite of the musical world. True, his reputation 
was immense ; his name was known pretty much all over 
Europe; but it was for the most part merely a reputation 
by hearsay. Even during his lifetime it was his luck to be 
one of those men whose greatness most people are content 
to take for granted ; and in this respect his reputation has. 











Miss Duvivier, 


mezzo soprano, 








not changed much since.—The ‘* Contemporary Review.”’ 
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otenameies Premare. 
Parts, October 1, 1891. 

FTER months of preparation and public 
excitement the premiére of ‘* Lohengrin ”’ took place 
at the Grand Opéra, September 16, with a manifestation never 
before seen in the French capital attending a ‘* premiére”’ 
representation. This was caused, asis well known, by the 
anti-Wagnerians in part, but more especially through the 
bitter political feeling which exists between France and 
Germany at the present time, and now taken advantage 
of by the members of the Boulanger party and lower 
classes. An attack on the opera was imminent, which 
postponed the first performance until this date, when the 
scene presented on the Place de l’Opéra was one never to 
be forgotten. The mob was in large numbers, and only by 
the aid of hundreds of the police force and cavalry was an 
attack on the building prevented. There were 1,000 arrests 
made during the performance and great excitement pre- 

vailed outside the building until the end. 

To the contrary, inside the theatre everything was calm. 
and a brilliant audience, who were there only by invitation, 
no tickets being sold, all reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing, enjoyed a remarkable premi¢re, such as one only 
sees at Paris. The work had been most carefully prepared, 
with Van Dyck, of Vienna, especially engaged to create 
the role of ‘* Lohengrin,’’ and the orchestra conducted by 
Lamoureux, the well-known conductor of the Concerts 
Lamoureux, and with Rose Caron as ‘Elsa.’”” The 
orchestra, which numbers 100 musicians, played with great 
precision and most admirably throughout, the entire seat- 
ing arrangement of the musicians being changed for this 
performance to conform with the manner prevalent in 
Germany, which proved to be a vast improvement. 

The success of Van Dyck was a triumph for the famous 
tenor, as was the interpretation given by Mrs. Caron. 
One of the principal points scored was by the chorus, the 
male voices excelling those of all other performances of 
this work I have heard elsewhere, the intonation being 
faultless and the entire work done by them being given 
with great precision and excellence. 

The performance, as a whole, was very interesting, but 
principally the work done by Mrs. Caron, Van Dyck, the 
male chorus and orchestra. 

There were many well-known musicians in the house, 
and prominent persons, notably Saint-Saéns, who occupied 
a box with Mr. Durand, the publisher. 

The scene during the entractes, when nearly the entire 
house retired to the balcony in front to witness the mani- 
festation, was extraordinary, especially from the Place de 
l’Opéra. 

This has now proved a triumph for the works of Wagner 
in Paris, and it is expected that the ‘‘ Meistersinger”’ will 
be produced at the Opéra Comique during the present 


season. WILLIAM C, Car. 


Some New Music, 


S. Brainard’s Sons & Co., Chicago, are the publish- 
ers of a ‘Suite Romantique,’’ or ‘*Sketches from the 
Time of Margaret, Queen of Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way, 1353-1412,’"’ by August Hyllested, the well-known 
Chicago pianist. These delightful musical sketches, or 
rather tone pictures and moods, are six in all and are 
called respectively ‘‘ The Troubadour,’’ +‘ Hunting Scene,” 
‘*In the Rose Garden,’’ ‘*The Jester,” ‘‘Serenade’’ and 
‘*Before the Tournament.’’ These are generally what 
their title betokens, particularly ‘‘Before the Tourna- 
ment,’’ which is a vigorous bit of writing, and ‘ The 
Jester,” in which the composer’s nationality peeps forth. 
Mr. Hyllested has a decided musical individuality, with 
that nice blending and assimilation of the composers that 
have affected him the most that renders his work delight- 
ful without being at all reminiscent. What has become of 
the gavot he wrote some years ago? It was a very finished 
replica of the old Bach spirit and should have become 
more widely known. Mr. Hyllested should rescue it from 
the oblivion into which it has fallen and put it in the 
hands of a more capable and enterprising publisher. 

He has also composed an impromptu in salon style, 
which commends itself to amateurs of refined style. 


Otto Hackh is well known as a writer of pieces for 
the piano, in which grace, elegance, spirited rhythms and 
brilliancy of style predominate. He has just put forth, 
through Edward Schuberth, a *‘ Bolero’”’ and ‘* Carmencita 
Morceau Caractéristique,’’ of which the first is the better 
piece of writing. Both are full of Spanish color, and will 
be extremely effective in the hands of a capable performer. 


Francis, Day & Hunter, 1 and 3 Union square, have 
issued an American edition of Smallwood’s ‘‘ Method for 
the Piano,’’ a work that is so exceedingly popular in Lon- 
don that over two hundred thousand copies have been sold 
It is simple, complete, condensed and cheap. 


s*s 


‘The Lord Is My Light,” an anthem quartet with 


already. 








hess solo, by Js Lewitt Beowns, is published in Mlanenpilis | 
by the Century Piano Company. 
on 
Novello, Ewer & Co. have put forth in their most 
excellent edition, C. H. H. Parry’s ‘* De Profundis,” a 
musical setting of the CXXX. Psalm for chorus, orchestra 
andsopranosolo. It was composed especially for the Here- 
ford Festival of 1891. ‘+ The Fairies’ Spring,”’ a cantata for 
female voices by Frederic H. Cowen (something for the 
Rubinstein Club). A.C. MacKenzie’s ‘‘ Veni Creator Spir- 
itus,’’ for chorus, solo, quartet and orchestra. Written 
for and produced at the Birmingham Musical Festival, 1891. 
C. Villiers Stanford’s ‘‘ Eden,’’ a dramatic oratorio in three 
acts for solo, chorus and orchestra, and Dvorak’s ‘* Re- 
quiem Mass.’’ This last is a most significant work. 


« 
2 ” 


The Kansas City Piano Company publish a set of 
easy pieces entitled : ‘‘Six Stray Morceaux,”” by R. C. 
Amaryll. They consist of a Gavot, Valse Sérieuse, Menuet, 
Rondoletta, March, and Humoreske. They are pretty. 





* 
” * | 
August Wm. Hoffmann has composed an “ Ave | 
Maria’’ for soprano or tenor solo; a song, ‘* All for You,’’ 
and a cradle song, published by C. J. Wynne, St. Louis. 


| 
o's 


Gustav Hille, of Philadelphia, has published through | 
C. F. W. Siegels, Leipsic, a berceuse for violin with accom- | 
paniment of string quartet or piano. Like all of Mr. Hille’s | 
music, it is written with an intimate knowledge of his in- 
strument and in an easy, unaffected manner. 








Interesting Reminiscences. 
Marietta, Ohio, September 21, 1891. 
To the Editors of The Musical Courier : 
N perusing the last number of your interest- 
ing paper, filled as it is with musical news from all 
parts of the globe, and teeming with evidence, in the shape 
of advertisements, of the immense progress during the last 
half century in the manufacturing of musical instruments, 
I cannot help indulging in a little retrospection which may 
be of interest to some of your readers. My mind carries 
me back nearly fifty years, when Palmo’s Opera House 
flourished on Chambers street, when the Philharmonic 
Society had possession of the Apollo Rooms, on Broadway, 
and when Dodworth’s brass band was the ne p/us ultra of 
martial music. Permit me, first of all, to recall the 
prominent teachers of that period. Those of the piano 
were the genial H. C. Timm, the dignified William 
Scharfenberg, the mercurial Etienne (teacher of harp as 
well), Jules Fontana, A. W. Berg, and, later on, George 
Bristow (the pet of the Philharmonic), Herrman Wollen- 
haupt (the pet of the ladies), and Otto Dresel (the pet of 
himself). I might add W. A. King, but he ought to be 
classed among the organists rather than among the 
pianists. Speaking of organists I must not forget the 
lamented Alpers, who died very young, and who, with Dr. 
Hodges, of Trinity Church, and the above mentioned W. A. 
King, formed the prominent organ trio. 

When we come to vocal teachers the number is greatly 
narrowed down. With Baggioli asthe only Italian teacher, 
Mrs.fChas. E. Horn, Mrs. Loder, and possibly Mrs. Seguin, 
we have already exhausted the list. By the bye, the Loder 
family with its ramifications, sisters, cousins and aunts, 
played no mean part in the musical development of those 
days. 

Foremost among 
ductor far exce/lence, but also pianist and organist. 
C. Watson, the journalist and critic, also belonged to the 
Loder family. Criticism in those days was centred in said 
Watson, of the ** Albion ’’ (English you know), a good musi- 
cian, but terribly handicapped by his English proclivities 
and predilections ; Richard Grant White, of the ‘En- 
quirer,’’ honest in his opinions but backed by very little 
musical knowledge, and Ullmann, of the ‘‘Herald,’’ with 
no opinions but an ever itching palm. 

Of singers I can recall a goodly array, the English pre- 
dominating. There were Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. Edward 
Loder, Mrs. Seguin, Mrs. Otto, Miss Julia Northall; 
Sanguirico, De Begnis, Seguin, all three distinguished by 
the size of their noses, if not by their singing ; Chas. Horn, 
and the different birds of passage—Dempster, Phillipps, 
Russell, &c. 

Of instrumentalists I can recall but few: U. C. Hill, the 
first leader of the Philharmonic, probably the first Ameri- 
can who pursued his musical studies in Europe ; Boucher, 
the jovial French ’cellist; Kyle, the dude flutist ; Reiff, 
fagottist, &c. 





them was George Loder, the con- 
Henry 


| this same Mr. Jolly or Jollie. 


| says 





Two more individuals that cannot be classed with any of 
the above deserve a mention here. One, Professor Hein- 
richs who, said to be a banker, devoted his declining | 
years to composing grand symphonies in gold and morocco, | 
and dedicating them to the crowned heads of Europe ; the 
other, Professor von Heeringen, who was greatly disturbed 
by the flats and sharps of the musical notation, and who 
consequently invented a new system of notation, in which | 


419 


I re- 


thees wicked mosquitote could find no lodging point. 
member that in order to prove the superiority of his 
system he caused to be engraved in his own characters the 
‘*Galop Chromatique’’ of Franz Liszt, and engaged a 
prominent pianist to play at some concert from his (Von 
Heeringen’s) music. Now, considering that the same pian- 
ist had played the same composition a hundred times from 
the ordinary music—in point of fact was altogether inde- 
pendent of notes of any kind—he certainly could have had 
no great difficulty in deciphering this particular piece from 
Von Heeringen’s music. 

As I write other reminiscences crowd upon me, but I hope 
I have written enough to enable the reader to appreciate 
the immense strides we have made, if not in the progress 
of music, certainly in the number of musicians who till the 
musical field. 

When we come to the piano industry the contrast be- 
tween now and then is still greater. There were no action 
makers, no keyboard makers, no separate branches of the 
trade and possibly no stencil pianos in those days. I can 
remember only the firms of Nunns & Clark, Nunns & 
Fisher, Adam Stodart, Stodard, Worcester & Dunham and 
James Pierson in New York ; Chickering, Hallet & Davis 
and Gilbert, of Boston ; Knabe, of Baltimore, and perhaps 


| two or three more scattered in the then far West con- 
| stituted the sum and substance of the piano manufactur- 


ing interest. A glance at your own advertising columns 
saves all further comments on my part. 

The number of music dealers and publishers was in ex- 
Hoyer and Scharfenberg & 


Domestic pub- 


act keeping with the above. 
Louis represented the foreign music trade. 


| lications were scattered among Firth, Hall & Pond, Millet 
| and Atwill (afterward Jolly). 


Perhaps it will be interest- 
ing to the reader to know that the afterward famous or in- 
famous gift enterprises and gift concerts originated with 
In his case there was but one 
capital prize (a Chickering grand), but every holder of a 
ticket, which cost $1 and of which there were 4,000, was 
entitled to a copy of one of Jenny Lind’s songs, retail 
price $1. 

The success of this enterprise soon enticed others to 
have gift concerts, with prizes varying froma toothpick 
toa well tilled farm, and degenerating rapidly into colossal 
swindling schemes. 

I am sorely tempted to keep on writing, but prudence 
VALE. 


The Janko Keyboard. 


(Translated and Compiled by Emil K. Winkler 


¥. 

N the new keyboard it is just as convenient 
to pass the thumb under the fingers as it is on the 
old keyboard when the thumb is to be placed on a white 
key after a black one. But on the new keyboard the 
thumb can be passed under as well from E to F sharp as 
from F sharp toG. This very circumstance facilitates and 
simplifies the playing of scales and runs. The thumb can 
even be passed under the little finger without any difficulty. 
| Such fingering is mostly out of question on the old key- 
board, as, for instance, F G flat to be played with the right 
hand with the fingering 51. 

Figure 1 shows the graphic position of two octaves of the 
C major scale. 





In playing arpeggios and similar figures containing wide 
intervals, where the right hand ascends and the left hand 


i 


te 2 


descends, it is an advantage to turn the hands outward 
from the wrists, or vice versa. This position is chiefly re- 
quired by Chopin and aids the natural tendency of the 
hand to follow the movement. 

Yet very often the proportions of space on the old key- 
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board are impediments to the use of this position. On the 
new keyboard the fingers can easily select the places where 


os 





to strike the keys and the hand can always be brought into 
a position harmonizing with its own tendency and with the 
direction of the movement. 

It has been customary to hold the hand bent from the 
This so-called Liszt position is in opposition to the 
The first men- 


wrist. 


older contracted or Clementi position. 


tioned position offers considerable advantages in the pas- 
sage of the thumb. Its use is inconvenient in smooth scale- 


like 


passages 





contract the fingers into an almost straight line. Also the 
fingers cannot be lifted as high as in Clementi’s position, 
and it is especially difficult for beginners to hold their 
All these drawbacks disappear in 
The fingers need not be 


wrists continually bent. 
the presence of the new keyboard. 
contracted into a nearly straight line, therefore there arises 
no inconvenience in playing scale-like figures. Through 
the construction of the keyboard alone all the advantages 
of the Liszt position are gained. Instead of bending the 


2 





hand from the wrist the keyboard is * bent,’’ 2. ¢., it slopes 
Thus we find on the new keyboard all 
the the 
Clementi positions afford, without removing the hand from 


toward the player. 
well-known facilities which both the Liszt and 
its natural horizontal position. 

In all passages where the hands cross each other or the 
fingers of one hand have to be inserted between the fingers 
of the other hand it is of great advantage to be able to 
One hand can freely 


strike the keys at different places. 


use the upper touch plates without disturbing the other 


hand. 
amples where such facility would be of extraordinary 
value. The examples given are easily performed on the 


new keyboard. 


The Philosophy of Music. 


By G. BertTint DEWIER. 





Part J. 


HROUGH the philosophy of music we obtain | 


a more extended view of the science and a clearer 
comprehension of its abstruse or complex forms. 
into its integral calculus or method by which the gram- 
matical construction of its sentences is considered ; ana- 
lyzes the power and significance of its harmonies, through 
ascertain the derivation of all its component 


bear to each other, and thus af- 


which we 
parts, the influence they 
and complete investigation of the 
science than when considered merely theoretically. The 
theory of considers the subject rather in the ab- 
stract, and although arranging its materials in the same 
! 


fords us a more thorough 
music 


class that possess the same properties, it regards the va- 
rious combinations and movements under a general sum- 
mary, founded more upon inferences drawn from principles 
already established. 

The moment we have reduced the science of music down 
to grammatical rules, so as to obtain the most natural 
connection between ideas and the formula out of which 
these ideas are expressed, we have passed the realms of 
theory and entered the domain of the philosophy of music. 

Its study affords us a digest or compilation of all its parts 
by reducing its forms down to a systematic and practical 
demonstration. 

It no longer theorizes upon the subject, but claims to set 
forth a clearer idea of the connection of its sentences by 
arranging all its integral parts so as to conform to much 
the same laws that govern the grammatical construction 
of a spoken or written language. 





The unequal length of the fingers is more 


conspicuous in this position and it is very troublesome to | 


The literature for piano furnishes numerous ex- | 


It enters | 


| There is a language existing throughout all the kingdoms 
of animated nature. 

There is a language of music—a language of flowers. All 
nature teems with attestations to this living truth. 

There are tongues in trees and sermons and stones. 

There is a language in the babbling brook, we wot not of 
its story, listen we ever so intently, though ‘day unto 
day uttereth speech and night unto night showeth forth 
knowledge.” 

There is a language in the muttering thunder, presaging 
the coming storm ; a language in the lowering clouds that 
| foretell us of the pent up energies that soon will burst in 
torrents over mountain, hill and dale. 

There is an eloquence in the lightning’s lurid flash ; an 
adoration in the glory of the sinking sun, and the lesson it 
would teach us is that life is like 





| 
} 


The baseless fabric of a vision ; 
that we too, like its twilight, will fade into an eternity be- 


yond the tomb. 

These are the mute but eloquent language of the ele- 
ments. 

But the voice of nature speaks to us only through our 
emotional nature ; let us arrive at a higher, more sublime 
| and exalted sphere—the intellectual. 
| The language of speech deals with our moral faculties ; 
| sodoes music. 

The language of speech appeals to us through the intel- 


lectual ; so does music. 
The language of speech bears us up into the ecstatic and 

| emotional ; so does music. 
| One has to do with the heart throbs ofa busy, active life ; 
the other with the zsthetical—the science of the beau- 
| tiful. 

Who shall say then that the same laws that govern the 
former shall not control the latter ? 

Take away the beautiful from out this life and tell me 


what remains ? 

Nothing but what we poor clods of clay are made of— 
ashes ! 

In this busy, money getting, money hoarding, prosaic 
world we are so apt to be swallowed up with the realis- 
tic that we are unmindful of everything that does not bear 
the imprint of dollars and cents. Happier we as a nation 
could we blend the practical of life more than we do with 
the zsthetical. Through what better medium can we 
round the sharp edges of life than by the refining influences 
of music ? 

Tell me what other art or science is there that enters so 
largely into our everyday life ? Yes, every step of the way, 
from the lullaby of the mother over the cradle of her first 
born to the requiem o’er the dead within the grave. 

If, then, we find the science hedged in by certain limita- 
tions, possessing no grammatical construction, but simply 


pardonable in thus seeking to unravel the problem, to 
‘«pluck out the heart of its mystery,’ by seeking to bring 
down its principles to a clearer, plainer analysis of all its 
component parts within the range, scope and comprehen- 
| sion of the people at large, so that its written language 
may be so plain that ‘‘ he who runs may read ?”’ 
Conscious of the insuperable difficulties attending a pas- 
sage through an unknown ocean, with no beacon light or 
guiding star save the light of reason, we commit ourselves to 
our task and feel that our mission is ended if in our hum- 
ble efforts we have contributed in any degree to lighten 
the path of the student or serve to be of any practical 
| value to the community,in which we live. 

The term ‘ parts of tonality’ is synonymous with and 
has the same significance as ‘* parts of speech’’ in English 
grammar. In considering their origin we have to deal with 
the most difficult problem that enters into the philosophy 
of music. Let us proceed, step by step, in explaining how 
we arrive at a decision as regards this subject. 

First—We will all admit, without dispute, that some 
| tones in the scale exercise greater power than others ; this 





| admitted, our next step is 

Second—To ascertain which are of the most impor- 
tance, and 

Third—Having discovered these, to apply the same terms 
to them as are applied to the ‘‘ parts of speech’”’ in our 
written or spoken language. 

We have nothing but the light of reason and common 
sense to guide us in this selection, for we have no prec- 
edent to aid us. It is comparatively new ground, and 
we enter it with caution and an honest effort to weigh 
thoroughly every argument advanced to support the as- 
sertions made. 

First, as to the qualities ; the greater power lies in the 
| point of repose (the period) and the point of action. 

Now what two tones more than any other in the scale 
possess these qualities? 

This brings us to the second consideration. Which tones 
are they? Manifestly the tones onthe first degree and the 
fifth, the tonic being the point of repose, the dominant 
being the’ point of action. 

And now for their grammatical signification: Third— 
The first degree, the tonic (or points of repose), there- 
fore is a noun, and the fifth, the point of action, isthe verb. 


explained through theories alone, is not our presumption | 
| toa man you have licked. 


Buffalo Letter. 
Burrato, N. Y., October 12, 1891. 

OLIANS”’ are four of our most prominent men 

singers who as a quartet organization are earning honors 
and cash. Messrs. H. K. Pitcher, C. V. Slocum, W. W. Griswold and W. 
S. Kerr comprise the quartet, who sing everything, from Buck's ‘* Lead, 
Kindly Light” to ‘* O du lieber Augustin” (or “ Holder Abendstern,”’ as 
the case may be), from memory and without accompaniment. 

They gave this sample program last Tuesday evening : 


ae 











ye NEE vnc ws ceneén sien ov eurcesarn <4an00essaee Kucken 
Quartet 
PE OE iin eck l ASR kek dace dblvbaccocccceseddbcvens 
POR REA ae” 6s ids lctsdlected. .. vee twee’ ...Edwards 
Miss Helen Judd. 

FN ain an a 6aedne ude edits aks x6 ek Cian Jungst 
“Fair Rohtraut”’....... eAbedesbhvaregecescess .. Veit 
Quartet. 

** Bourrée"’ (transcribed by Tours)............ ......... ....Bach 
Mr. F. W. Riesberg. 

Duet (from opera, ** Lily of Killarney”’)....... ‘ 
Mr. Slocum and Mr. Griswold. 

“Tie Wants I". i ees. Macy 
“A Father's Lullaby "’ SF WdedandeGsds ac Wiske 
Quartet. 

** London Charity Dinner" i ua errr: ..Mosely 
Miss Judd. 

“Silent Night”’ ceadeaddaberseesaege .. J, Otto 
Quartet. 

** * 


“The Leavenworth Case,’’ Anna Katharine Green's famous detective 
novel, has been staged by the author; and her husband, Mr. Rohifs, and 
atter a week each in Chicago and Columbus was given here at the Star 
Theatre. Large houses attended and the play proved a real success, en- 
abling Mr. Haworth to appear at his best. 

That youthful bridal couple, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Leslie-Wylde, occu- 
pied a box. This reminds me of the fussy old lady who found an unwel- 
come stranger in her pew one Sunday, whereupon she exclaimed, ** Beg 
pardon, but you are occupewing my pie.”’ 

> e+ # 

Rosina Vokes and her versatile company of ladies and gentlemen were 
here in their well worn repertory, “ The Light that Failed " being the one 
novelty. For me there was too much Thorpe. This gentleman and Mr. 
Gottschalk proved to be able pianists, and the audience would fain have 
encored the latter, who during ** A Pantomime Rehearsal’ did some ex- 
cellent playing. This reminds me that the music furnished by the Star 
Theatre orchestra under Mr. Federlein was exceptionally appropriate 
and well rendered, although the music at this popular theatre has an en- 
viable reputation and is always refined and tasteful. Mr. Joseph Kuhn 
at the Academy has likewise a very able orchestra, and always plays “* the 
right thing in the right place.’’ This was especially noticeable during 
“Mr. Wilkinson's Widows,”’ given the past week, and which drew 


jammed houses. 


‘* Trovatore,” ** Martha’’ and “* Bohemian Girl'’ were given at the Star 
last week by the Annandale Opera Company. The performances were 
rather uneven in merit and call for no extended mention. 

*- *£ @ 

There is in the city of Erie, Pa., a certain long legged galoot who dis- 
tinguished himself recently by the display of an asinine bull headedness 
popularly supposed to be the special quality of our long eared quadruped, 
the mule. A musician here wrote him, asking what work of his he would 
prefer should be performed at an ‘“* American composers’”’ concert, and 
the Erie ass politely replies by returning the letter unopened. There is a 
‘“* whyness "’ behind this, for in the distant past the Erieite was “ sicked"’ 
at the Buffalonian by a New Yorker. The Erie man got a (musical) black 
eye, and his resentment was displayed as above. Moral: Don't be decent 


Emma Juch in ‘* Lohengrin,” “* Tannhiuser’’ and ‘* Rustic Chivalry ” 


| this week. 





(To be continued.) 
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Your correspondent proposes to signalize Liszt's birthday, October 22, 


by giving an organ recital. 
* 


Mr. W. J. Sheehan has returned to New York after spending the sum- 
mer here. Yours, F. W. Riesperc. 


Washington (D. C.) Notes. 


ASHINGTON will have no concerts before Decem- 

ber, when the new Metzerott Hall will be completed. The walls 

are growing rapidly, and there is no doubt that it will be ready for the 
opening date, December 2, 

The Choral Society began rehearsals last Tuesday night and the few 
vacancies in the membership have already been filled. The limit is 200. 
The society will give three concerts during the season, beginning with 
‘* The Messiah’ on December 2, opening the new hall. The soloists will 
be Mary Howe, Christine Nielson, William J. Lavin and Ivan Moraw- 
ski. The Symphony Orchestra, of New York, will furnish the accom- 
paniment and Mr. Walter Damrosch will conduct the performance. Mr. 
Damrosch comes to Washington before each concert to conduct rehears- 
als and when he is not present Mr. Ernest Szemelenyi takes charge. 

The Georgetown Amateur Orchestra begins its work next Monday 
night. Professor Kaspar promises several novelties for the opening con- 
cert, at which the soloists will be Miss De Vere and Mr. Anton Gloetz- 
ner. The Washington Musical Club (Messrs. Rakeman, Miersch and 
Xander) will give the first of their’series of three concerts about the mid- 
dle of November. Solo talent not yet announced. Miss Leonora von 
Stosch, who has been at home during the summer, is now on a visit to 
New York and Boston, where she will play for several prominent mu- 
sicians. 

The new Metzerott Hall will have a level floor, seating over 1,100, and 
a gallery seating 600. The stage will be a concert stage, with a shell 
shaped recess at the rear. The construction of the whole building is a 
marvel of solidity, the stone foundation running up to the second story 
and the roof supported on iron columns built into the brick wall. The 
front is of light Ohio stone and buff brick and of very pleasing design. 
The first floor will give two stores for renting, a large addition to the 
music store and a small hall seating about 500. Washington has long 
needed just such a music hall and now the want is supplied by private 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Dirzcror. 

Mme. FURSCH-MADI, Principal of Vocal Department. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. 
Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors. 

NOTICE.—The New York College of Music WILL REMOVE 
September 1, from 163 E. 70th St., to its new and handsome building 
128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 


** 
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enterprise. Mr. F. B. Metzerott is giving personal attention to all de- 
tails and can generally be found somewhere about the building, often in 
company with his brother, thedoctor. Washington will have more good 
music this season than ever before. Nikisch comes five times, Damrosch 
four, Seidl four, the Choral Society gives three concerts and the George- 
town Orchestra three. This will give nearly one important concert a 
week from November to May. 


The Musical Assembly is also preparing for a concert to be given Sun- | 


day, December 13, under the direction of Mr. Robert C. Bernays, 








Omaha Notes. 


Omana, October 6, 1891. 
HE present season of dramatic and musical entertain- 


| can musicians whose names are not yet announced. 


| script is to be sungin the Academy of Music in April of 1892. 


ments in Omaha may be said to have opened on the evening of | 
September 3, when an audience was first admitted to Governor Boyd's | 


new theatre. The honor of opening this magnificent temple was given to 
the * Alabama ”’ company, and the brilliant audience was delightfully en 
tertained, 

Ten years ago this enterprising gentleman provided this city with an 
opera house, which was then considered the finest, with one exception, be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco. Seven years later a company of capi- 
talists transformed the west half of the exposition building into a commo- 
dious and well appointed theatre, with seating capacity for more than two 
thousand, 

Omaha has frequently been alluded to by the profession as an excellent 
patron of theatrical performances, and Governor Boyd believed that the 
time had come when a new house, equal in beauty and stage facilities to 
the best in the country, should be erected. He has accomplished the con- 
templated work, and has received in abundance the thanks of our people. 

The Garrow Opera Company began a season at the Grand late in Au- 
gust, continuing with fair success four weeks. Their repertory included 
‘** Erminie,” ** Girotle-Girofla,”’ ** Bohemian Girl’ and two or three others 
of a lighter cast. Admission was furnished at popular prices—50 cents for 
reserved seats—with a view of establishing a series of creditable enter- 
tainments within easy reach. 


winter, 


This plan will be continued through the | 


The old Boyd, now known as the Farnam Street Theatre, has been kept | 
| 


pretty warm with popular plays at reduced rates of admission. 


The char- | 


acter of its audiences has greatly, changed since the new Boyd was | 


opened, however, the latter maintaining the old scale of prices and invit- 
ing the better class of entertainments, Omaha is likely to be generously 
catered to this season, as dates at all the houses are generally taken. 

Musical matters are receiving more attention than ever before. The 
Apollo Club finished its season last year in a manner creditable to itself 
and satisfactory to its constituents. Under the intelligent leadership of 
Mr. L. A. Torrens greater things are likely to be accomplished during the 
coming winter. Incorporation papers have been filed, the male chorus 
will be increased to fifty, the ladies’ auxiliary chorus to 100 and an excel- 
lent orchestra added. The list of subscribers to its support includes the 
élite of the city, and its concerts will be anticipated with a great deal of 
interest. Spohr’s ‘* Last Judgment”’ will be the initial number, to be fol- 
lowed by the “ Messiah,’’ * Elijah” and ‘‘ Eve,” with Myron Whitney 
and Mrs. Genevra Johnston-Bishop as soloists in oratorios and Hans 
d’ Albert first violinist. ‘* The Crusaders,”’ given by this organization at 
its closing concert last year, was the best piece of chorus work the club 
has performed, and went far toward creating the kindly feelimg which is 
now so manifest in its behalf. Its public entertainments this season will 
all be given in the new theatre. 

Professor Torrens has given further evidence of his progressiveness by 
the recent establishment in this city of a school of music. Members of 
the faculty already engaged are of exceptionally high character as musi- 
cians, and the school is being generously patronized. 

It was hoped some months ago that plans then being formed for the 
erection of an art and music hall would be matured and carried out. 

One of our most liberal contributors to educational and art matters, 
Mr. John A. Creighton, offered free use for a long term of years of a very 
desirable piece of ground and proposed to make other contributions later 
on if money could be raised for a building. Matters had been pushed 
along very satisfactorily by friends of the undertaking and success seemed 
assured, when a wealthy citizen died, leaving to the city some valuable 
ground upon condition that a library and art building should be erected. 
Bonds are likely to be voted for this purpose, but the proposed hall will 
not cover the ground which the original plan contemplated. It is quite 
likely, however, that the first scheme will be killed, and Omaha must wait 
until some generous man or woman feels inclined to revive and carry it 
through. Other musical and art items are ripening and will be available 
later on, CaRAL. 


The Orpheus Prize Competition. 
Puitapecrenia, October 11, 1891. 

HERE has been a marked activity in Philadelphia 

musical circles during the past fortnight. What has been termed 

Philadelphia’s awakening seems to have bred a species of contagion 

among our musicians, and the resultant emulation aptly illustrates the 

power of example. The Orpheus Club starts off with a $500 prize for 

** the best original composition for male voices."’ The conditions govern- 
ing the contest are as follows: 

1. The composition must bein cantata form, and written to English 
words, which may be sacred or secular ; it must be written fora male 
chorus of forty, and must contain solo or concerted parts for soprano and 
baritone : it must have orchestral accompaniment, to which an organ part 
may be added if the composer wishes, a large organ being readily 
available ; and it should occupy about forty-five minutes in performance. 

2. The composition awarded the prize, and the American copyright 
thereof, will be the property of the club. 

3. The composition must be melodious and vocal, 7. ¢., thoroughly sing- 
able and effective when sung, and not merely technically meritorious. 


4. Compositions intended for competition must be sent to the secretary 
of the committee not later than January 15, 1892. 


5. Each manuscript must be signed by a nom de plume or motto, and | 


must be accompanied by a sealed envelope (which will not be opened un- 
til the award is made) containing the nom de plume or motto and a return 
address, 
writer's name being known. 

The judges of the submitted productions are to be Mr. Michael H. 
Cross, the conductor of the Orpheus Club, and two representative Ameri- 
Decision in the mat- 
ter is to be made soon after January 15, and the successful piece of manu- 
Michael 
H. Cross, George A. Bostwick and Edward G. McCollin constitute the 
committee of arrangements, and further information may be obtained 
from the secretary, Mr. McCollin, whose address is 514 Walnut street. 

The Music Teachers’ Association of Philadelphia held their first monthly 
meeting in the Utopian Club last Tuesday evening. After regular busi- 
ness the program of the evening consisted of violin solos by Carl Mindt ; 
an essay on piano teaching by Miss Ellen Sherwood, read by Miss Mozer, 
and discussed to some length by the members. An essay on the voice was 
read by Mr. Daniel Batchellor. Among those present were Hugh A. 
Clarke, Thomas a Becket, Charles W. Lanflon, Paul Henkel and Mrs. 
M.G. Murray. The next meeting is to be held November 2 in the rooms 
of the club, 1417 Locust street. 

The professors of Broad Street Conservatory of Music gave a recital last 
Thursday evening inthe concert room of the school, which was completely 
filled by an appreciative audience. The program consisted of a piano 
and violin duo from Rubinstein’s sonata, op. 13, played by M.J. Kegrieze 
and Edwin A. Brill. Mr. Kegrieze also gave the spinning song from the 
‘*Flying Dutchman” on the piano, Mr. Brill a violin solo, the Mendels- 
sohn andante and finale from E minor concerto. Mr. Emil Gastel ren- 
dered four vocal solos, two from Schumann and one each of Shelley and 
Sullivan. John W. Pommer, Jr., gave the organ solo of Guilmant’s grand 
chorus in D, which closed the entertainment. 

The 400th anniversary of the discovery of America by the Pan-American 
Congress will be celebrated to-night at the Academy of Music, and 
‘ Liberty Triumphant,’’ by Chevalier de Kontski, is the name of the pro- 
duction for chorus and orchestra which will constitute the musical part of 
the entertainment 

The United Singers of Philadelphia, who succeeded 
bronze statue of Schubert from the Newark Saengerfest last summer, have 
issued an appeal for money for a pedestal on which to place their prize. 


in carrying off the 


| Theamount required is about $4,000. 


| North, an English baritone, rendered a solo. 


St. Andrew's Choral Society held a meeting October 5, when Robert 
At the next meeting, which 


| isto be to-night, Miss Mary Pomeroy will be heard 





Next week we are to have Seidl at the Grand Opera House. At the 
opening concert October 19 Mrs. Selma Koert-Kronold, who has been 
heard here all summer in grand opera, will render from ** Tannhduser.”’ 
On the same night John Cheshire will perform on the harp a fantasia 
based on airs from ** Martha.” 


Tuesday evening Maud Powell, the violinist, will be heard in Wieni- | 
| and gave a capital interpretation of a 
Wednesday evening Fursch-Madi will render ‘‘ Ah, Perfido,”’ of Beet- | original compositions, * Idyl,”” op. 14, No. 1, and “ Even Song," op. 14 
Victor | 

| lively a newcomer to 


awski’'s ‘** Legende"’ and Saint-Saéns’ ** Caprice.”’ 


hoven, and an air from **Samson and Delilah,” of Saint-Satns. 
Herbert will give solos on the violoncello. 

Clara Poole will be the chief attraction at Thursday night's perform- 
ance, when she will sing from Gounod's ** Sappho 
again be heard, this time with a fantasia on “* Lucrezia Borgia.” 

Friday night marks the appearance of Emil Fischer, the German bass, 


and will probably be the “ star’’ night of the week, as Beethoven's fifth 


symphony will be performed. 

Julie Mueller Hartung, from the Weimar Theatre, will close the course 
on Saturday night, when she will be heard in ‘* Elsa’s’’ prayer from 
** Lohengrin.” 

The New York Symphony Orchestra will give four subscription concerts 
here at the Academy of Music on the following dates: 
January 4, February 24, March 21. Ignace J. Paderewski is to make 
his Philadelphia début at the first concert. 

The Marine Band, John Phillip Sousa conductor, begins its series Oc- 
tober 24. The second concert isto be held December 12, 
March 19. At the opening concert Mrs. Anna Mooney-Burch, the so- 
prano, and Mr. Herman Raheman, violinist, will be the soloists. Mr. 
Sousa has in preparation a descriptive composition, after the manner of 
his ‘* Chariot Race,’’ which isto be called ‘“* Scenes Historical, or Sheri- 
dan’s Ride.’ It is to be produced at the December concert. 


Tueopore J. WaTERs. 








Music in Toronto. 
Toronto, October 9, 1891. 
E are promised lively times in musical circles this 


season, and the various large societies will put forth extra efforts | 


to attract their patrons. No official programs have been announced, ex- 
cept that the Philharmonic (F. H. Torrington conductor) will give the 
** Redemption,” the Haslam Vocal Society have engaged Musin for their 


** star ’’ attraction at their first concert and Mr. d’Auria is writing a can- | 
tata for performance by the Choral Society, of which he is the conductor. | 
The brothers Alfred and Heinrich Griinfeld are to appearin concert on | 


January 7. The Toronto Vocal Society (W. E. Buck conductor) have 
made no announcement, but our swell amateur opera company, the Har- 
mony Club (E. W. Schuch conductor), is shortly to set to work on some 
familiar opera, the name of which I have forgotten. 
heard asto the intentions of our two orchestral organizations—the Tor- 
rington and the Symphony—but it may be assumed that both will put in 


an appearance. The fact of the matter, however, is that past experience 


has proved that Toronto is endeavoring to support too many large musi- | 
* do not circulate to float them all | 


cal societies, and enough “‘ dingbats ’ 
comfortably. The most pressing question of the hour relates to a pro- 
posed large musical festival. The last took place in 1886 under Mr. Tor- 


The unsuccessful compositions can thus be returned without the 


| an imported conductor, presumably Theo. Thomas or Nikisch. 


” John Cheshire will | 


| Costa Rica and said to be phenomenal child pianists, aged eig 


November 30, | 


and the third 
|} and his Metropolitan 
| markedly successful one—at the Madison Square Garden, 


Nothing has been | 


rington’s baton and was a gorgeous success. Several hundred dollars of 
la surplus have since remained in the treasury of the Festival Association 
and may prove a bone of contention. A recent meeting of the association 
talked of another festival in which several of the local musical directors 
should take part. 

There is considerable diversity of opinion as to the advisability of this 
idea, and it is also questionable whether the musical directors themselves 
could agree to comfortably co-operate in such a scheme. One dyna- 
mitical suggestion has been to invite our various societies to prepare their 
choruses for a festival performance, and then mass the whole lot under 
This sug- 
gestion comes from a man in one of our local papers. He had sufficient 
discretion to write over a nom de plume, and I have no doubt will lie 
perdu to await results. All our conductors consider themselves ‘* emi- 
nent,” and it would be too much to expect of fallen human nature that 
they will do the hard work of training and then allow an outsider to 
gather all the glory and shekels 

On Thursday a concert was given by Mr, Frederick Boscovitz at the To- 
ronto College of Music (F. H. Torrington director), on the piano staff of 
which institution that very well-known musician now is. Mr. Boscovitz's 
capabilities as an artist are too well known throughout America to call for 


1¢ program for the 


special notice from my pen, so I will merely subjoin tt 
occasion, and state that the interspersed vocal numbers were excellent 
The hall of the college was crowded to suffocation bya select and fashion- 


able audience, present there by invitation. Mr. Boscovitz played on a 


Steinway grand piano 
Beethoven 


Sonata, op. 2 
Hinde 


“ Harmonious Blacksmith 
Nocturne 

Impromptu, op. 29 
Barcarole, op. 60 
Mazurka, op. 7 
Valse 

* Three Knights 


Chopin 


of Old voca Boscovitz 
Mr. E. W. Schuch. 

** Musette ’’ (composed about 1690) . Montclair 
** The King’s Hunting Jig ’’ (composed about 1590 John Bull 
(Two historical pieces edited and transcribed by F. Boscovitz, op. 167.) 

** Meadow Voices" (vocal) soscovitz 
Mrs. De Chadenédes. 

Adams 
Thomé 

, Bizet 
Saint-Saéns 
Boscovitz 


* Noéi” 

‘Clair de Lune,’ 
Serenade 

** Etude de Concert 

** The Rolling Stone” 


romance 


vocal) 

Mr. E. W. Schuch. 
Canzonetta, op. 118 ) 
**Chant du Matin’ 


Menuette, op. 104 


by request) ’ Boscovitz 
a 

On Tuesday evening an aggregation of local talent, comprising Mrs. C, 
E. Shilton, Miss Sullivan, Miss Minnie Gaylord, Mr. Harold Jarvis, Mr. 
E. W. Schuch and Mr. W.O. Forsyth, gave a concert which has been 
very favorably commented upon. I was unable to be present, but dele- 
gated a musical friend to report the proceedings. My information is 
somewhat bald, but I am informed that Mrs. Shilton, Mr. Jarvis and Mr 
Schuch acquitted themselves with great credit. With the exception of 
Mr. Forsyth all the performers are familiar figures before the Tecuat ) 
public. With regard to Mr. Forsyth it was unfortunate that he had to 
leave a sick bed to attend the concert The evidence of this disability 
was noticeable at first, but later on in the evening he rose to the occasior 
**Serenade”"’ by Joseffy and’ two 


No.2. Mr. Forsyth’s playing. my informant tells me, is characterized by 
great refinement of touch and tone and admirable technic, As compara- 
Toronto audiences he is to be esteemed as a valua- 
ble acquisition. 

Mr. Wilkinson, of the Auditorium, is booking a large number of excel- 
lent attractions—among others, on the 26th, 27th and 28th inst., the Mer- 
cedes-Foote combination, comprising the sisters Mercedes, originally from 
, t and 
eleven years respectively,and Mr. F. Barrington Foote, the well-known 
English baritone SMirF 








Musical Items. 
Francis Wilson.—Francis Wilson, whose ‘‘ Merry Mon- 
arch ’’ at the Broadway Theatre is a most potent argument 
in favor of royalty, has in his court many merry courtiers, 


| who sing and frolic nightly to the infinite amusement of 


large audiences. 

Seidl Season at the Garden.—Last night Anton Seidl 
Orchestra closed their season—a 
which establishment will now be given over to bicycle 
races, dog shows and boxing contests until next summer, 
when genial Pat Gilmore will once more wave his wand and 


| classical music will wince. 


Gerard-Thies.—Louise Gerard and Albert Thies will re- 
sume their ‘‘evenings of song’’ early in December. 

Atlanta Music.—Various concerts are contemplated in 
Atlanta, Ga., the first one being announced for this week. 
It will be given by Natorp Blumenfeld, the leading violin- 
ist in that city, who will be assisted by Mrs. Cuckler Dan- 
iels, vocalist, and Mr. Henry Howell, pianist. 

Mrs. M. B. Richards Married.—Mrs. Minnie B. Rich. 
ards, the pianist, was married last Saturday to Dr. Theo- 
dore E. Heidenfeld. 

Miss Lincoln.—Miss Elsie Lincoln, a well-known Denver 
soprano, sailed to-day for Paris, where she expects to study 
with Lagrange. 

Dramatic Soprano.—A young dramatic soprano, power- 
ful voice, good musician, can get a permanent church 
position. Send details to ‘‘Soprano,’’ care of THE Musical 
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CHAUNCEY IVES, President. 


HE name of “‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
“Tue NEEDHAM Piano OrGan Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ 


Factories in the World. 


IN THIS COUNTRY. 





Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAS, H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 


Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produce THE BEST ORGANS 


only. 


ments, 





CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
‘amous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

_ Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. 
be cheerfully furnished upon application, 

_ Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E, Ritrersuausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Couin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


Catalogues will 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1891 

R. S. M. MILLIKIN’S retirement from the man- 
M agement of the Birmingham branch of the 
Jesse French Piano and Organ Company, which was 
innounced in these columns some time ago, has been 
effected, and Mr. W. J. Pearce, his successor, has 
taken charge of the establishment. 


A 


jualities as entitle its creators to feel justified in 
The Briggs 
scales are all the emanation of the firm itself and the 
product of 


skill 


T 


nany departments of the company are already located 
n that By November 1 the 








= 
NEW style parlor grand, made by C. C. Briggs & 
Co., of Boston, is endowed with such musical 


naking this scale their chief grand scale. 


their own mechanical and mathematical 


HE mill room of the new factory of the Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston, is in operation, and 


huge factory building. 


final removal will have taken place, and all of the far progressed as to be able to announce that their 


ork will be accomplished without interruption of 


regular output. 
- 


the 

DWARD P. HAWKINS, the founder of and chief 
E promoter of the firm of H. N. Cornett & Co., left 
New York last week, accompanied by his wife, for an 
definite trip through the West. During his absence 
the business here, which has constantly increased in 
nagnitude since it started, will be looked after by 


Mr. H. N. Cornett in person. Mr. Hawkins makes his 
st stop at Chicago, and between there and the Pa- 
fic Coast he will doubtless establish many new 

wencies for his concern. 


HE new scale New England pianos are the best 


T 


England Piano Company. 


products ever put on the market by the New 
We are absolutely con- 
fident that every player or musician who tries these 
new specimens of New England pianos will indorse 
us in the statement that they are in point of tone, 
volume and case finish among the best, if not the 
very best, instruments in their line. The improve- 
nents recently made in the pianos of the New Eng- 
_——— 


und Piano Company are astonishing. 
N looking 
Steinway & Sons, published in the special adver- 
tisement in this issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER, the 
names of all the members of the firm will be found, 


over the royal warrant? granted to 


with the exception of those of Charles F. Tretbar and 
Nahum This is due to the fact that when 
the patents or warrants were granted in England the 
ndividual names of Messrs. Tretbar and Stetson, who 
iad in the meanwhile been admitted into the firm of 
Steinway & Sons, had not been forwarded from here. 
At the time of issuing the warrants both Mr. Tretbar 
ind Mr. Stetson were members of the firm of Stein- 


Stetson. 


}and they hope it will be ready for occupancy during 
|the present month, which will enable them to keep 





| 





vay & Sons. 





OOSEY & CO., the London publishers, will open a 
branch here, and may also control the sale of the 
Mr. Boosey is 


B 


Boosey instruments from the same. 
in the city to-day. 


MONG other chgnges that have taken place in 

Southern warerooms is the appointment of W. 

G, Ware, formerly of Nashville, as manager of the 
Birmingham branch of D. H. Baldwin & Co. 

TOP this business of showing a piano of a rival 
S make, which you have intentionally injured, as an 
example of another piano manufacturer's product! 
You degrade yourself, and you know you wouldn't dare 
to tell your own son or daughter how contemptible you 


have made ‘yourself with such an attempt to injure 
a competitor. 


R. EDWARD P. MASON, president of the Mason 
& Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, Boston, 
leaves this week for California to spend some time 
there for the benefit of his health. Mr. Mason has been 
steadily at work winter and summer attending to the 
numerous duties of his house, and this vacation, with 
which some business on the coast will be combined, 
is well deserved. 


a piano made upon advanced ideas of construc- 
tion can readily attain a distinct position in the trade. 
Coming into the field as it has in competition, it has 


HE Braumuller Company have demonstrated that 


already within a short time found its level and secured 
a clientele who believe it is one of the best instru- 





ments of its grade now on the market. 
OLLOWING as a natural result of industry and en- 
ergy, an honest 


| make a good article within the limits of a given price, 


combined with endeavor to 


| the Lester Piano Company, of Philadelphia, have so 


new factory building is rapidly nearing completion 


abreast of their orders by the Ist or 15th of November. 


A New Haven, work has never before been so ac- 
tive as at the present time. They are being taxed to 
their fullest capacity to keep up with the demands 
made upon them by their branches in New York and 
Chicago, aside from the orders that pour in from old- 
established agencies in every State in the Union. It 
is said that the B. Shoninger Company will this year 
pay one of the largest dividends of any corporation 


T the factory of the B. Shoninger Company, of 


in the Nutmeg State. 

T is all correct and proper and right and good 
| for the music trade papers as far as they go to 
«“boom”—as it is called—Mr. Gildemeester, but the 
incontrovertible fact stares everyone in the face that, 
had Mr. Gildemeester been a success, he would to-day 
be occupying his place and would not have found 
himself on the market engaged in business adven- 
tures. A‘ boom” of that kind is injurious to the 
dignity of the whole music trade, for it places all the 
great men of the trade on the Gildemeester level, and 
of course they do not belong there. 

If Mr. Gildemeester can get such doses of puffery 
as he has been receiving from the editors of the 
music trade press since he was resigned from Chicker- 
ing’s, what would these same editors say to-day if he 
had suddenly been called to such a position? The 
same thing, for they have said all that could possibly 
be said in praise of him, The comedy element in music 
trade journalism never manifested itself stronger 
than in this case. It is all the same with the music 


honest or fake— boom ” it for all its worth and get 
your little « ad.” 

And yet, when we come to look at it, it does not 
seem to be paying these music trade editors after all ; 
there must be some trenchant law in operation which is 
apparently constantly defeating their aims, and doing 
it so deftly and subtly that they do not even recognize 
its existence. 

There is some trouble about all this. They 
‘‘boom” the boys, and yet we all feel the lack of 
something in those papers. What do you call those 
things ? —— Brains; isn’t that the name? 

As far as Mr. Gildemeester himself is concerned, 
there is no reason why he should not be congratulated. 
Any man who can secure such encomiums under such 
circumstances must be endowed with gifts that make 
him absolutely irresistible to the editors of the music 
trade papers. In fact he must unquestionably be a 
great man in their various estimations. 


EO. W. PEEK, of Peek & Son, makers of the 
“Opera” piano, informed a representative of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER this week that while the 
wholesale business of his firm was satisfactorily in a 
measure it was his intention to hereafter concentrate 
his entire energies upon the retail trade. Mr. Peek 
maintains that in the manufacture of a medium 
grade piano it is almost impossible with a limited 
capital to compete with the great institutions with 
large means at their command, and he says he has 
found that the instalment business in the city and 
vicinity nets them such good returns that they can- 
not see their way clear at the prices they can realize 
to devote so large a portion of their product to the 
wholesale trade. 


HE era of artistic catalogues in the piano trade 
dates from the time when Decker Brothers is- 
sued their now famous book, for it was nothing less 
than a book, and its influence has pervaded the whole 
piano and crgan trade and given tone to its commer- 
cial literature. It was an artistic product typograph- 
ically and aided the agents of Decker Brothers won- 
derfully with the best elements of society in this 


country. 

HE present enormous activity of the business of 
T Alfred Dolge is a sure indication of the brisk 
and vigorous condition of the piano and organ manu- 
facturers. From all that is accessible we can gather 
that the firm of Dolge has never had a year of heavier 
transactions and larger trade in general than 1891 will 
show. 








AN EVERETT STENCIL. 





NFORMATION has reached this office that a fraud 
I piano stenciled “Everett” has been brought out 
in the Western market and has already received en- 
couragement on the part of dealers, who have either 
purchased or ordered these instruments to use them 
against the agents and dealers selling the pianos of 
the Everett Piano Company, Boston. There is no 
possible practical method to reach these stencil of- 
fenders just at this moment; the source of supply is 
unknown and the character of the instrument is a 
secret, except that it is a stencil piano—and that is 
sufficient for this purpose. 

It is merely necessary at this stage to state that 
each and every piano made by the Everett Piano 
Company, Boston, Mass., is named on the name 
board 

EVERETT PIANO COMPANY. 


BOSTON. 


Unless called so on the name board, the instrument 
is not manufactured by that company. 





trade press—success or failure, legitimate or stencil, 
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_The Superiority of the “SOHMER” a Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknow’ . Sas Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 7 Nx Ed, 2 hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as A ’ Superior to all others in tone, dura~ 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. ; S ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
NER ENGL ANY) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
ee ae ee Li haa 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,® S&easesrREET 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, - 


WEGMAN & CO. 


i Manuf 
Fiano Manufacturers. 
LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


ts teas Se, Se oe a 


THOMAS MUSIC CO., 15 E. 14th St., New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


| PIANO ACTIONS, 


| 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 13th Sts., 
| NEW YORK. 
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snnerwmeeene—= THEVOCALION ORGAN 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrumen 
e 9 as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 











MANUFACTURERS OF FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT |AZ A SON c& RISCH, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


J 
G rand Pian OSs NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
10 E. 16th St, J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 


Of the very Highest Grade. 


Containing the following Patented Improvements CEND FOROCATAOGUE 


Boeke | age HE EE 
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FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 





461, 468, 466, 467 West 40th Street, cor, Tenth Avenue, New York. 





FISCHER J & 6. FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. lems 
( Roan pee OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 85,000 
TONE 2 DURABILITY 110 Fifth Avenue. corner 16th Street, New York. NOW IN. USE. 
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STEINWAY WAREROOMS. 


Magnificent Salesrooms and 


Parlors. 


N anticipation of the fall and winter trade a series 
| of changes have been made at the retail ware- 
rooms of Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, that strike 
the observer the moment he passes the portico and 


enters the vestibule of the Fourteenth street build- | 


In addition to the usual renovations that take 
at regular intervals the reception room has 


ing. 

place 
been transferred from the west to the east side of 
the building, and the extension of the same, whence a 
staircase leads to the general offices and the private 
offices of Mr. William Steinway and Mr. Tretbar in 

the utilized for salesroom 

purposes. 

There are now on the ground floor of the building 
10 piano salesrooms, distinct, separate salesrooms, | 


adjoining building, is 


where new Steinway pianos are sold, three of which 
are used for the display of grands, two for grands and | 
uprights and five for uprights exclusively. Among | 
these are two salesrooms especially adapted for the | 
exhibition of fancy wood upright and grand pianos, 
the one room giving the visitor an opportunity eh 
view the instruments as they appear in daylight, the | 
other sumptuously furnished with a great Turkish | 
rug showing the pianos under the rays of gas and 
electric lights. | 

This latter room is an artistic gem, a soft bluish | 
tint predominating on the interlaced with 
traceries and figures, all of delicate lines, the high | 
ceiling giving the whole an imposing appearance. In | 


; 
this room, as well as in all the warerooms and the | 


walls, 


vestibule, the combination fire gilt gas and electric 


mens of their kind, made especially to order and | 
after the latest and most modern designs. They are 
superb examples of what is now done in the line of | 
fixtures of the decorative order, made in conformity 
with the character of the rooms and halls to which | 


chandeliers and fixtures are the most artistic speci- 


they are fitted. 
As a matter of course, all these salesrooms used 
new Steinway pianos are 


| 


only for the display of 
irranged with the special and particular view of 
showing pianos under the best auspices. There are 
three additional salesrooms for second-hand pianos, 


and large storage rooms running under the ground 


floor. 


The revolution created by the metamorphosis of 
Steinway Hall proper is the most striking change 
that has ever been effected in a great concert or 
public hall, as this was known to be at one time all 
over the globe. Four enormous floors lighted on 
three sides now occupy the place of that former lofty 
hall, and the space formerly devoted to the strains 


and the vibrations of the great orchestras and cho- 
ruses that played and sang in Steinway Hall is now 
occupied by these four floors, filled with workmen 
engaged in the last finishing touches on Steinway 
pianos, 

Over 60,000 square feet are occupied in the tone and 
action, regulating and final! finishing and polishing 
departments of Steinway & Sons in this building. Do 
the readers of this paper recognize the fact that there 
are not many piano factories with 60,000 square feet 
of working room? And yet Steinway & Sons, with their 
great plant at Astoria and the huge factory building | 


on Fourth avenue, Fifty-second and Fifty-third streets, 
have here on Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets virtu- 
illy another factory, with hundreds of workmen, occu- 
pying over 60,000 square feet ! 

The retail salesmen—Messrs. Geilfuss, Cox, Urchs 
and Adams, as wel! as Kraemer, who is now traveling 

occupy the old central salesroom, while Mr. Stet- 
son's private office is located in the building to the 
west, it being the same room so many years known 
as Mr. William Steinway’s office. 

The frescos and decorations, all of the highest or- 
were made by Roux & Co.; the furniture by 


ler, 


| ball dealer says: ‘“ This piano is just as good as that 


| made and the piano manufacturer who has no Patti 





Herts Brothers ; the rugs and carpets by W. & J. 
Sloane, and the gas and electric chandeliers and fix- 
| tures by Oxley, Giddings & Enos. 

| As it now appears there is no retail piano ware- 
room on the face of the globe that in extent, artistic 
finish, general appearance, practicability and unity of 
purpose can equal that of Steinway & Sons, New York. 


KIMBALL PIANOS 
WITH STRAUCH ACTIONS. 


—__>—_——— 











NE of the many Kimball music trade papers en- 
gaged in assisting the scheme to foist a low 


0 


| grade piano upon the public as a high grade instru- 


ment makes the following statement: 


STRAUCH BROTHERS. 


We are sorry to see that an unwarranted attack has been 
made by one of the trade editors on Strauch Brothers. 
The cause of the attack we have not learned, but there 
must be an animus to inspire it; for the trade are aware 
that this well-known action firm has always borne the high- 
est reputation both for integrity and the goods it produces. 
It appears that the editor thinks it a crime for the firm to 
sell their excellent productions to a piano manufacturer 
whom the editor dislikes (probably because he cannot 
bring him to terms) ; but in this land of liberty we have no 
czars or other monarchs to please or to persecute us. A 


| man has a right to sell his merchandise to whomsoever he 


pleases, whether he be a friend or a foe, so long as he acts in 
an upright manner and pays his bills promptly. Strauch 
Brothers will not be injured by the attack, but on the con- 


| trary, from what we have heard in our rambles through 


the trade, it will redound to their benefit. 

Well, if it will redound to the benefit of Strauch 
Brothers, why do you “feel sorry?” You don't 
want to interfere with anything that will redound to 
the benefit of Strauch Brothers, and you should there- 
fore have sufficient ordinary and commonplace cir- 


| cumspection not to assert that there is any other 


animus in the articles on the subject published in 
these columns except a purpose to do good to 
Strauch Brothers uz/ess you can prove it. Always 
remember, if you have time or money to enjoy the 
pleasure of memory, that no accusation should ever 
be published unless you have something back of it 
that can be produced in evidence of your assertion. 
If you are a newspaper man you would know this 
without being instructed, but as a Kimball music 
trade editor you don’t know any better. 

Certainly THE MUSICAL COURIER has an animus in 


exposing the fact that the Strauch action is used in | 


Kimball pianos, and as you are so thick headed as not 
to be able to appreciate such a motive we shall admit 
it and tell you that the animus was explained last 
week, and is known as an effort to protect the legiti- 


whomsoever he pleases,” you say, and that looks like 
a very plausible statement and may be true. It is 
also true inversely, if your proposition is true, that 
an editor of a music trade paper has a right to sell his 
columns to Kimball, and that may betrue. All the 
same we do not believe that either of these proposi- 
tions will hold good, and for the present we leave it 
to the manufacturers of pianos to decide. 

Strauch Brothers may sell all the actions they please 
to Kimball ; Kimball may advertise Patti’s testimonial 
all he pleases; the music trade editors may support 
Kimball's scheme and do their best to aid him in 
pushing his low grade piano into a high grade po- 
sition. 

All these things are permissible, and so it is also per- 
missible for THE MUSICAL COURIER, representing the 
COMBINED LEGITIMATE PIANO AND ORGAN TRADE OF 
THE UNITED STATES, to protest against these condi- 
tions and criticise them openly, freely, boldly and 
with the consciousness that if they are unhealthy the 
only known method to remove them is public criti- 
cism. 


WHAT ABOUT THAT PAGE? 





F you—a manufacturer—come across an unusually 
good instrument in your final finishing room you 
naturally feel proud of it, don’t you ?—and you ask 
those about you and other people to look at it and 
tell you how fine it is. 

If you are a dealer and you make a particularly 
good cash sale or arrange for an important agency 
you naturally feel good over it, don’t you ?—and you 
are glad to display to others your good fortune. 

When THE MUSICAL COURIER brings out an un- 
usually good number, such as this is, everybody from 
the senior editor through the members of the staff, 
the office force, the subscription department, the 
compositors, the pressmen, the mailing clerks, clean 
through to the office cat—everybody feels happy and 
likes to have others share in the appreciation of their 
efforts. 

Now, then, you who are a manufacturer are going 
to look into the reason why that special instrument 
came through in exceptionally fine form; and you 
who are a dealer will try to ascertain just what partic- 
ular tactics you used were most effective in that cash 
sale, and why you were selected as the best man for 
that new agency. It will generally turn out as a mat- 
ter of merit. 

When a newspaper man reviews his last issue he 
passes through exactly the same experiences as a 
piano maker or a piano dealer is subjected to when 
| he goes over his business. And the newspaper man 

probably more than the manufacturer or the mer. 
|chant must investigate and analyze the elements 
which have made his latest effort good or bad, effec- 





. - . | . 
mate piano trade. Every person interested under- | tive or worthless. 


stands that, unless it be one of the stupid music trade 
editors who, all in a pack, have sold their consciences 
for a small amount of advertising patronage. 

A dealer selling pianos is competing with a dealer 
selling Kimball pianos. This dealer cannot furnish a 
Patti testimonial, and is therefore from the outset at 
a disadvantage, for the Kimball dealer flares the Patti 
testimonial in the face of the customer. All the | 
dealer has to show that the Kimball piano is not a 
high grade piano is THE MUSICAL COURIER, and he is 
about succeeding in making his point when the Kim- 


across the street. Kimball, as you see, uses the 
Strauch action ; go over there and ask the dealer and 
he will tell you the Strauch action is in his piano, 
too.” 

That settles it, and another Patti-Kimball sale is 


testimonial and who uses the Strauch action is 
« knocked out.” 

Now, Mr. Kimball music trade editor, you who area 
coparcener inthis Kimball, Patti, Strauch, music trade 
paper combination—now you may (if you make a par- 
ticular cerebral effort) understand the animus of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER. 

You are right when you say “ we have no czars or 
other monarchs in this land of liberty,” for every 
schoolboy knows that, and it is because of the ab- 
sence of “czars and other monarchs ” that a newspa- 
per can publish a criticism in which it exposes a 
wrong and reflects public opinion. 


If it be gratifying for the manufacturer or the mer- 
chant to learn the cause of success, it is even more 
gratifying for the newspaper man, who deals in a 
commodity called brains—a commodity in which it is 
still less possible to establish a standard of value 
than in the case of musical instruments. 

A careful examination of this issue of THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER will demonstrate why its producers are 
well justified in being proud of it. 

Particular attention is asked to the half page adver- 
tisements and the full page advertisements. It will 
be noticed by any practical man who follows intelli- 
gently the tendency of the trade toward newspaper 
advertising that the same firms who advertised in full 
pagés or in half pages last year and the year before 
that and the year before that are doing so again this 
season. 

Why? Because it pays. 

If you have never tried it you cannot be qualified 
to express an opinion. 

And why does it pay best to advertise in THE MusI- 
CAL COURIER? Firstly, the paper is looked up to and 
respected as the only periodical that has upon its edi- 
torial staff any person or persons who possess any 
technical, practical knowledge of the subjects treated, 
and because the actual circulation of THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER is, per week, more than the combined circu- 
lation of all the other weekly and semi-monthly 
music or music trade papers combined. We stand 
always ready to prove this to any person or persons 
who care to investigate. 

What about that page for next week ? 





‘“‘A man has a right to sell his merchandise to 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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SHODDY ADVERTISING. 


HE latest specimen of the special advertising of 
the Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Company, of 


Boston, is a beautiful and characteristic epitome of | 


the manner of conducting the piano business pursued 
by certain houses. This advertisement sums up the 
claims of the Millers, and after we get through our 


analysis the music trade will see how little of exact | 


truth there is in all this pretension of the Millers. 
The most surprising feature of it all is how the 


firm can afford to publish such rank nonsense and ex- | 


pect to maintain a decent footing. 

But as to this advertisement. 

After claiming that the Millers are the only firm 
who received two awards for pianos and an inven- 


tion at the back number Centennial Exposition they | 


state: 

The workman to represent the entire piano industry 
of America in connection with the visit of the American 
mechanics to the recent Paris Exposition was chosen 
from this house. 

There was no competitive struggle for this rather 
anomalous distinction. Neither the French nor the 


American Government had a hand in it, for it was | 


nothing but a business scheme gotten up by private 


parties and during a busy season in the factories, | 


when most piano houses could hardly afford to spare 
the services of any valuable workman to send him to 
Paris. The Millers were willing to accept and a 
Miller workman was taken. There is no reason why 


the Millers should not advertise that a workman 


from their factory visited the Paris Exposition, but it | 


is not true in the sense they intend to convey that 
this man represented the “entire piano industry of 
America.” In fact, such a statement is a blank lie. 

The next claim they usher forth is contained in 
this announcement. 


For 20 years past purchased by the city of Boston 


Sor its public schools WHENEVER pianos have been 
needed. An indorsement of the durability of the pianos 
which is very significant. 

This is another statement that will not bear micro- 


scopic investigation, as the following documents con- | 


clusively show. We find them in the catalogue of 
the Ivers & Pond Piano Company, of Boston : 


Boston Pustic ScHoots. 
Rooms or THE ScHooL CommMitTeE, ~ 
Mason Srreet, January 23,1889. } 
Messrs. lvers & Pond: 


| ranged as to be regulated by the tuning fork, which takes 
| the place of the ordinary pendulum or balance wheel, and 


GentLemen—Your proposal for 5 pianos having been accepted, * * * | 


you will please deliver the same at your earliest convenience; also 1 
additional one at the same price as the others. * * * When delivered 
please send bill of the same to supply committee for payment. 
N. Cuapin, 
Chairman Committee on Supplies. 
Boston Pustiic ScHoo.s. ) 
Rooms or tHe Scuoor Commrrrer, > 
ASON STREET, June 26, 1889, } 
vers & Pond Piano Company: 
Dear Sirs—At a meeting of the committee on supplies held 19th inst. it 


was voted to purchase 8 square pianos of your house at prices quoted, and | 


we trust you will furnish instruments as highly satisfactory as the 6 of 
same style you sold the city last winter. 


Yours very truly, N. Cuapin, 


Chairman Committee on Supplies. 

It is thus seen that “whenever” pianos were 
needed in the public schools of Boston there were de- 
mands for other instruments than the Miller, and 
these demands were gratified. 

The next claim is this: 

Used for 10 consecutive years at the concerts of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association. An unique 
record which no other piano has. 

The Music Teachers’ National Association was the 
particular scheme worked by the Millers, and the fre- 
quent use of the Miller piano may have had consider- 
able effect upon the final disruption of that associa- 
tion. As it was found to have been used as an ad- 
vertising scheme many, if not the most prominent, 
musicians refused to be connected with the associa- 
tion, and that was sufficient to kill it. 

The old chestnut comes then : 

During a period of 10 consecutive years the Henry F. 
Miller pianos were used in more than 3,650 concerts, 
which on an average is a concert for every day in the 
year. A popularity for concert use unequaled. 

Everybody by this time knows that among these 
so-called concerts were Sunday school events, lodge 
meetings and concerts on the Sound boats and other 
musical events requiring a piano chiefly as an accom- 
panying instrument. There are lots of saloons in 
this and in every town, as well as beer gardens and 
variety shows, where all kind of pianos, including 


| exhibitions. 


| 
} 
} 


| stencil pianos, are used 365 days a year, frequently 
twice aday. A dealer may as well advertise : 

“The Wimball stencil piano now at Fim Kernochan's 
Slide has been used in more than 3,650 concerts in the 
last 10 years, twice a day, making 7,300 concerts played 
on this celebrated piano ; indorsed by Patti and the 
Music Teachers’ National Association and used in the 
public schools of Quimboro and Pilltown. Peleg Diggs, 
agent. A popularity for concert use unequaled,” 

How absurd it is to father such aclaim and then 
| expect intelligent humanity to be influenced by it! 





If the Millers would advertise the name of one re- | 
nowned pianist using the Miller grand in concerts it | 
would do them some good; but such a cheap John 
claim as the above is not worth the time it consumes 
in putting it in writing. 

This tiresome rubbish is sufficient to show at once 
that the firm probably has no testimonials of real 
value. If they had they would announce them in the | 
place of such absurdities. 








UNIFORM PITCH. 


>: — 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association, New York.—Circular | 
No. 7.—September 25, 1891. 
In view of the great importance of the tuning fork in connection with 
the subject of this inquiry, this circular is published. 
Levi K. Futver, Secretary. 


Wa. Steinway, Chairman. 


KOENIG’S RESEARCHES UPON THE VIBRATION OF A 
STANDARD TUNING FORK.* 


Reviewed by Prof. C, R. Cross, Massachusetts Institute Technology, 
Reprinted from the “ American Journal 
of Otology,”” October, 1880. 


Boston, Mass, 


HIS paper contains a description of a new 
form of tonometer devised by the author, and giving 
remarkably accurate results, together with an account 
of an extended research upon the variations of pitch pro- 
duced in standard tuning forks by variations of tempera- 
ture. It also considers the effect of want of exact tuning 
of a resonator used in connection with a fork. 
The tonometer consists of a tuning fork C (ut,),—128 v.s., 
connected with a clock, the escapement of which is so ar- 


has its own vibratory motion kept up by theim pulses re- 
ceived at each vibration from theescapement wheel. This 
form of regulator is not new, having been invented by 
Niaudet in 1866, and exhibited in both the Paris and Vienna 
The clock has three dials. The first of these 
has 128 divisions, and its hand makes one revolution for 
each 128 vibrations (single) of the tuning fork, 7. ¢., one in 
each second when the fork is exactly regulated. The other 
dials give seconds, minutes and hours, like an ordinary 
chronometer. The vibratory motion of the fork is in no way 
disturbed by its connection with the clock-work. The fork 
carries on each prong a micrometer screw with a heavy 
head, by which an extremely exact adjustment of the rate 
of the fork can be made. One of the prongs also carries 
the objective of a microscope, whose body, with the eye 
piece, is fixed directly behind to the heavy upright frame 
of the apparatus so as to constitute a Lissajou’s comparator 
(vibration microscope). To the opposite prong a steel 
mirror is attached, whose weight balances that of the ob- 
jective. A thermometer, hanging between the prongs of 
the fork, with its bulk near the stem, gives the tempera- 
ture of the air surrounding the fork. 

If the clock is set in operation, a perfectly isochronous 
vibration of invariable amplitude is kept up for an indefi- 
nite time. The vibration of any other sounding body can 
easily be compared with this by the optical method, making 
use of the attached vibration microscope, while the exact 
rate of the tonometer fork is given by a simple comparison 
of the tonometer clock with a well regulated chronometer. 
Thus, if the tonometer_clock goes with exact correctness 
for one hour, the fork in that time makes 3600x128—460, 800 
v. s., and hence 128 v. s. per second. If, however, it has 
gained or lost one second in that time, the rate of the fork 
has changed by 35, = 0.0355 v. s. 

If the fork is previously regulated for a particular tem- 
perature, as shown by exact coincidence of the rate of the 
tonometer clock with that of a chronometer, any change in 
the rate of the clock from varying temperature will measure 
the effect of this change in the rate of vibration of the 
fork. It must be recollected, however, that the true tem- 
perature of the fork will not necessarily be exactly that 
given by the attached thermometer, since the former re- 
quires a much longer time to acquire the temperature of 
the surrounding air than the latter. 

It being an important matter to know the amount of this 


* “ Untersuchungen tiber die Schwingungen einer Normalstimmgabel.”’ 








R. Koenig : Wiedemann’s “ Annalen,” No. 3, 1880, p. 394. 


difference, Koenig made the following determinations: 
Two é (ut;) tuning forks (512 v. s.) were brought to exact 
unison by comparison with a vibration microscope, and 
after heating one of them the change of rate of vibration 
was observed, using the method of beats between the 
ut, forks as long as these were plainly audible, and then 
making use of the vibration microscope. 

The fork long é was heated until its pitch was lowered 
by four single vibrations per second. The lowering after 
successive intervals of time was as follows : 

After 5% min 

te 12 . 
25 : 
37 
te 50 

60 
70 
80 
100 
120 


v. Ss. 2.000 
* 1.000 
0.500 

0 250 
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0.002 


utes. 
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In from ten to twenty minutes later the forks were found 
by optical comparison to be again in perfect unison. The 
fork therefore required between two hours and two and 
one-half hours to return to the temperature of the sur- 


| rounding air, after the change in temperature to which it 


| had been subjected. 


A fork heated to the extent of lowering its pitch by 
0.5 v.s., by holding it in the hand for about a minute, re- 
turns to its normal rate sooner in proportion to the change 
of temperature, probably because the temperature has not 
changed so considerably in the interior of the fork as in 
the former case. This also explains the observed fact, of 
which instances are given in the paper, that the change of 
rate of the tonometer fork, after a slight change of tem- 
perature of several hours’ continuance, persists much 
longer than would be expected from the preceding experi- 
ments. It is also clear from this that the thermometer at- 
tached to the apparatus can only be considered as giving 
the correct temperature of the fork when the temperature 
of the room has remained unchanged for some hours, as 
shown by the constancy of the rate of the tonometer 
clock. 

From the fact that in the cold season experiments must 
generally be conducted in an artificially heated room, 
Koenig concludes that it is best to choose a temperature 
somewhat higher than the mean temperature of Paris as a 
standard temperature for forks, and hence decides upon 
20°C. The experiments described in the paper were made 
in a large room, in which the temperature was so constant 
that the rate of the tonometer clock was very nearly con- 
stant from morning to night. 

The question is also considered whether the influence of 
the long continued vibration of the fork itself upon its 
temperature is not sufficiently sensible to be considered. 
This influence Koenig finds to be extremely small, so that 
among all his researches he has noticed it on but two occa- 
sions, the circumstances of which he describes in the pa- 
per. 
slightest change of external temperature. 

When the tonometer fork was tuned to correctness at 20° 
C. and this temperature preserved, the accordance of the 
tonometer clock with a chronometer was found to be per- 
fect; this was repeatedly observed to be the case during 
When the mean temperature 


In general this influence is entirely masked by the 


several successive months. 
was 20° the rate during the time for which the mean was 
taken remained unchanged. One very striking instance of 
this is discussed in detail, and illustrates the extreme ac- 
curacy of the tuning, as well as the value of the tonometer 
in researches where constancy of rate and exact knowl- 
edge of its value are essential. 

With the fork thus accurately tuned to 128 v.s. per 
second, a C; fork (512 v. s.) was adjusted to give the exact 
double octave of the former. This being compared with 
the former fork by the method of the vibration microscope 
its rate was found to remain absolutely unchanged as the 
amplitude diminished, for though the optical figure due to 
the combination of vibrations (1:4) was plainly visible for 
80 or 90 seconds, not the least change in its form could be 
detected. 

This observation is exceedingly important, as showing 
that with forks whose prongs are fara//e/ the vibrations 
Were this 
not the case, estimations, either by the method of beats or 
by the optical method, would be inaccurate, as the rela- 
This 
isochronism is not perfect when the prongs of the fork 
either converge or diverge instead of being para//e/. 

The influence of a resonating box or a brass resonator 
upon the pitch of the fork is next considered 
shown to influence the rate of vibration of the fork when 
it is sufficiently in tune to sensibly reinforce the sound, 
and yet it is not in exact unison. 

Thus Koenig observed that a fork mounted on a box and 
giving when observed with the vibration microscope a 
cycle of the optical figure in 20 seconds, the mouth of 
the box being open, was altered in rate so as to complete 
the cycle in 12 seconds when the mouth was covered, 
corresponding to a change of 0.038 v. s. per second. 

More extended experiments were tried with a brass res- 
onator. The fork used was a Cs (512 v. s.) firmly mounted 


are isochronous as long as the sound continues. 


tion of the pitches compared would not be constant. 


The box is 
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upon an iron plate and furnished with a cylindrical resona- 
tor of The piteh of the cavity could be varied by 
altering the length of the cylinder by means of a movable 
diap closed the end farthest from the tork. 
Sounded the 
which was clearly perceptible for 90 seconds. 

When sounaed before the resonator, this tone diminished 


brass. 


} 


hragm, which 


without resonator, the fork gave a note 


as the resonator approached to unison with the fork, the 
rate of vibration of the fork also changing, as was shown by 
the vibration microscope. The results are given in the 


following table 


The first column gives the pitch of the fork, the second | 


that of the resonator, which varied from a to ¢%; the third 
column gives the duration of the tone in seconds, and the 
last the change in rate of the fork. 

Pit f Pitch of 


Duration Change 


Fork, Resonator of Time. of Pitch, 
e a 80 +0.011 v.s. 
of ewtoee ais 60 +0.017 * 

30 +0.033 ** 

496 v.5 20 +0.071 ‘§ 

oveece ¢ 8—10 0 $6 

osvese 528 v.5. 18 —0.071 * 
(is 22 —0.058 * 

d 45 —0.030 * 

dis 70 —0.017 *§ 


It will be seen that the direction of the change of rate of 


the fork, as indicated by the algebraic sign, is opposed to that | 


of the resonator. 
which is very slight when the difference is a minor third, 
increases until it reaches a maximum, when the pitch of 


the resonator is a little removed from exact unison with | 


the fork, and disappears when the unison is perfect. 
Dr 
perature on the rate of the fork. 


Koenig next considers the effect of change of tem- 
A series of between 300 
and 400 sets of observations was made, some of them ex- 
tending over several days and nights, but the readings 
during the night being few in number, the rate of the 
tonometer clock during the day only was used in the final 
consideration of the results. 

After excluding those cases in which the mean tempera- 
ture during the observation differed less than 1° C. from 
the standard temperature, 20° C., the remainder were di- 
vided into two groups. In one of these, comprehending 
fourteen series of observations, the mean temperature of 
each series was at or above 21° C., the extreme values be- 
ing 21 
series, the mean temperature was under 19° C., the ex- 
and 17°. 


treme values being 3.1 The separate results are 


given in full in a table from which the following results 
are obtained : 

The influence on the rate of the fork of a change of tem- 
perature of 1° C. is, as deduced from the first group of ob- 
servations (those having a mean temperature of 21°), 0.400 
seconds per hour; according to the second group at mean 
19 
while the mean change, taking into account both 


temperature below the change is 0.404 seconds per 
hour ; 
groups collectively, is 0.403 seconds per hour. As a change 
of rate of one second per hour in the clock corresponds to a 
= 0.0356 v. s. the change 


of rate of the fork per degree centigrade is 0.0356 x 0.403 


change of rate in the fork of 35, 


0.01438 v. s. 


To determine the effect of a greater extent of tempera- 


ture different experiments were made upon forks of 128 | 


v. s., Similar in form to that of the tonometer clock, and 


also upon forks of 512 v. s. One fork was inclosed in a box 


the temperature of which could be raised by means of a 


gas burner, while the other was kept at the temperature of 
outside. 


the room The two were compared by the optical 


method. From the results obtained Koenig concludes apt scat 
a oa Organ. 
that practically, at least up toa temperature of 50° or 60°C., | ¢ . . $2.331 Bs éaren<asimeanas 45.723 
the influence of change of temperature on the rate of | C#..........-++e+0:: 84.254 iP wea esses cen 48.442 
vibration of a fork may be considered as constant and pro- 1D vovvecceccresccece 36.290 G¢. éectebganeue 51.323 
yortional to the change of temperature, though when the | a yes anos +s senes BOE eS ape 
I : Ses . § Bee ey AONE 2 AGES For08 57.608 
temperature is considerably elevated the influence tendsto| Fs... ..........e 43.157 Dy sducecakiscdeve cal 61.0383 
diminish. OCTAVE—1. 
{4 comparison of the change of rate of forks of the same Piano. 
pitch, but of different dimensions, shows that in all cases Ne ec onpavass tne eke ogee x ete tad as te shoes 
} ork yhose re rs he yreates ic Cy FU SSr) 6994959" Ss"? BUS Nc occs covcee voce 
the forks whose prongs had the greatest breadth and thick- HO cay Davee enue 72.581 ST eee 102.646 
ness were most strongly influenced by change of tempera- To" err - 76 898 B. cies wdecnieonse 108.750 
ture. This was noticed both in the case of forks compared BE ncccscve cue ovens 81.470 Ag. 115.216 
by heating together in the box before mentioned, and also | ee 86.314 | oT Cee ond 122.067 
cit . , STAVE 1. 
when the forks were cooled in ice water, or heated in boil- | Patoncetio 
ing water and compared under these circumstances. It|C ................. 129.326 Pal tniak viens es babe 182.895 
was also noticed that on removal from the heated box in | C#............++++- 137.016 Cee 193.770 
which they were placed during the progress of the experi- | D .....seees mpeaeee i om Oa Pa ee eh oh pet 
ment, the relative pitch of the forks changed on account “weer ahey age prep tan Ag (barytone)..... 290.448 
of the more rapid cooling of the thinner fork. | F (bass) edie ve coovee bX he re ASP eeer ery y 244,135 
It appears from these results that the influence of a rise | OCTAVE 2. 
of temperature in diminishing the number of vibrations of | Bugle. 
* (2 te 5 4 Weis 65. 
a fork by lowering the elasticity of the steel is greater than A SURE). « + +2 6 pening oe Cr iviaiie) porn 
the similar tendency caused by the linear expansion of the yee he peice ‘ 290.327 GBs 5 cen sc ws bare 410.585 
prongs. | Dh... -0+ wevees eee. 307.592 BD severcevdececvee 435. 
It follows that tuning forks of different relative dimen. | E .------++++++++++ 825 a ae (contralto)..... poy 
af anw ne weal a wee y eee $45.25 D sess en taeenucas ‘ 
sions, if tuned at any particular temperature, will not re- OCTAVE 8. 
main so if a change of temperature occurs. Nevertheless, Flute. 
unless the shapes are very different, the change even for | C (soprano)........ 517.305 | > See eee 731.580 
temperature difference of 10° or 12°C, is so small as to be | CB.+++-+ «+++ ceeees 548.066 G ; a Ae aye.cne 
ne ible in all ordinary cases Ey ae okes 14a uaee anes 580.655 Meck ais es¥ ctavasn 821.171 
ent eee | D# (bass).... ....-- SEL MOLT eT TT Oe 870. 
It may also be assumed that in general the change of |’... ............. 651.763 Ag (2 tenor)....... 921.738 
pitch produced by change of temperature is proportional |F (barytone)....... 690.519 BD ve becc ess ceseees 976.542 


Also, that the influence of the resonator, | 


and 261°; in the other, comprising thirty-four | 


to the number of vibrations of the fork. Since, for the 
fork of the tonometer C128 v.s., the change per degree 
centigrade is 0.0143 v. s., we may say that the period of 
vibration of a fork is altered by ,,,, of its amount for 
each degree of change of temperature ; hence the change 
in pitch of the normal fork, Ut; = 512 v.s. at 20°, bya 
change of temperature of 1° C. is 0.0572 v.s. 

The standard fork, C,—=512 v. s., hitherto used by Koenig, 
when compared with the tonometer clock was found at 
20°C. to make 512,3548 v. s. per second. Hence it would 
make exactly 512 vibrations at 20°+.0.854§°==26.2°C. This 
computed result was verified by direct comparison of a 
fork tuned from the old standard with one tuned from 
the new tonometer, the two forks being in exact tune when 
| the former fork was at a temperature from 6° to 6.5° higher 

than the latter. 

The exact rate of vibration of any fork at any ordinary 
| temperature can readily be computed from the preceding 
| data ; but, to avoid the labor of calculation, Koenig has 
constructed a fork which can be adjusted so as to give 
| exactly 512 v. s. at any temperature between 5° and 35° C. 
| An adjustable screw, carrying a weight, is attached to 
each prong of the fork. A half revolution of this changes 
the rate of the fork from 511.142 v. s. to 512.858 v. s. at 
20°C. With the weight in its extreme position nearest the 
end of the prong the fork makes 511.142 v. s. at 20°, and 
hence the temperature must be lowered by 15°, 7. ¢., to 5°, 
| that with the weightin this position the fork may make 512 
ly. s. per second. 

If the weight occupies its other extreme position, the 
number of vibrations is 512.858 per second, and the tem- 
| perature must rise 15°, 7. ¢., to 35° C., that exactly 512 vibra- 
tions per second may be made. 

On the circumference of the screw head is marked the 
position in which it must be set to give exactly 512v. s. at 
any particular temperature, between 5° and 35° C. 

The author next explains a simple method of construct- 
ing a fork of 870 v. s. at 15°C, the French normal diapason, 
and states as the result of a comparison of such a fork 
with the actual standard fork at the Conservatoire that 
the latter gives, at 15° C., 870.9 v.s., and that it will give 
exactly 870 v.s. at 24.26°C. * * * 

In conclusion, Koenig gives the results of various experi- 
menters who have determined the pitch of forks constructed 
by him. For convenience of reference these results are 
here given in full. Prof. A. M. Mayer, using the graphical 
method, finds Uts—255.96 v.d. at 60° F, as a mean of six 
experiments, the extreme values being 255.94 and 256.2 v.d. 
The influence of temperature he finds to be 55}, per degree 
Fahrenheit.—‘‘ American Journal of Science,’’ August, 1877. 

Dr. R. C. Cooley (‘* Journal of Franklin Institute ’’ Septem- 
ber, 1877), with his electric register, finds in fifteen experi- 
ments, Uts= 256 v.d. Lord Rayleigh (‘‘ Nature,’’ January, 
1879, p. 275), using a harmonium, obtains for Ut, 68.98 v. 
d. to 64.06 v. d. McLeod and Clarke (‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Phil. Soc.,’” December, 1877), by the use of their 
cycloscope, find Ut;==256.281 to 256.287 v. d., with an influ- 


ence of temperature change amounting to 0.011 per cent. 
* * * 








per degree centigrade. 





Circular No. 8—October 1, 1891. 


The committee on uniform pitch have received from the distinguished 
investigator Dr, Rudolph Koenig, of Paris, the following table, repre- 
| senting French pitch. Levi K. Fucver, Secretary. 
Ws. Stremway, Chairman. 


Table of the number of vibrations of the tempered scale, 
A; = 870 single vibrations in one second, by Rudolph 


Koenig, Paris. 


OCTAVE 4. 











Piccolo, 
SP cen viakes ot cues 1034.610 MPU s ick pact sss 1303.526 
2 Ea ee oeceees 1096.132 F civiseeve ee 1381.088 
BE a a Eg! 1161.310 AR Em. - 1463.160 
Dg (1 tenor)....... 1230.366 
Violoncello. 
G (contralto)...... 1550.164 AZ (soprano)..... 1843.466 
Mees <o cce-uatet es aaa 1642.342 BE re 1953.084 
Pe aE RSL sate 1470. 
OCTAVE 5. 
Bugle. 
GD sooth eee vate 2069.220 , SA ee . 2926.320 
DD, shin bis enin he veg 2192.264 SR Se 3100.328 
ES CaS See 2322.620 _ ee one bnew 3284.684 
Brak eattereeat 2460.782 Pe Sees csecuberees 3480. 
Pee Ts. a Mh erereeen . 3686.932 
Were, see ners 2762.076 rea oitns bl odis a 6 3906.168 
OCTAVE 6. 
Piano, Violin, Flute. 
Oe ee thane 4138.440 Prikaé wkeschvatee, 5524.152 
ORG i sea c be sirearns 4384 528 Fe bolewsesbse vowds 5852.640 
acc snnue sce caw en 4645 240 | ROP rrr 6200.656 
| Ea ee 4921.464 MMRAY vet de eae kan 6569.368 
as . Oenbew a 5214.104 BD cae was 6960. 
Piccolo. 
BB Cer cccdvses, 7373.864 a ee ee ee 7812.336 
OCTAVE 7. 
Organ. 
ee ee Te ee TO ee ee 8276.880 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE FAIR. 
> 
Ways anp Means ComMitTEee } 


Or THE Wor.tp's Co_tumsian Exposition, \. 
CuicaGo, September 23, 1891. } 


GENTLEMEN—It is recognized by the directory of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition that there are many indi- 
vidual and corporate interests to be affected by this colos- 
sal enterprise, which have not as yet participated as sub- 
scribers to the capital stock, who would be glad to do so 
were the matter brought to their attention. The Bureau 
of Subscriptions takes this means of placing the subject 
before you, and earnestly invites and solicits your partici- 
pation, as a stockholder, to the liberal extent which your 
interests will justify. 

Inclosed please find subscription blank, which we would 
be pleased to have you fill out and return to this office. 
Subscriptions already received from parties in your line of 
business range from $500 to $20,000. 

Will you kindly advise us as to your decision in the 
matter ? Yours very respectfully, 

CHIEF BUREAU OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The above is a copy of a letter recently received by 
Eastern piano and organ manufacturers. The $20,000 
referred to is the subscription of Mr. William Stein- 
way. 





A New Music 

I EE B. GRABBE has spent the past week in Chicago 
selecting musical goods for the new store he proposes opening 

here at an early day. He will have the agency for the Shoninger piano, 


and a description of the small goods bought shows that the equipment of 
the store will be first classin every way. Mr. Grabbe is not only a mu- 
sician of merit and a competent judge of musical goods, but his social 
qualities will go a long waytoward assuring his success in his new de- 
parture.—Davenport ‘* Democrat.” 


[This new establishment was referred: to in last 
week’s MUSICAL COURIER.—EDS.] 








—We have received from Mr. W. Harris Seltzer, of Philadelphia, the 
first number of the “ Monthly Journal’’ issued by him and distributed 
gratis. It isa four page sheet, intended chiefly to advertise Mr. Seltzer's 
business, and particularly to boom the *‘Opera”’ piano, The first number 
contains an excellent portrait of the editor. 
 hrebnige ben first-class tuner, by the Fort Wayne Organ Company 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
ANTED—To represent a first-class organ in Kansas and Nebraska. 
Have traveled these States for several years and am a first-class 
man, with No. 1 references. Address, ** Nebraska,’’ care of Musicat 
Courter. 
wo SALE—A one-half interest in an old-established retail piano and 
organ business. Only those who can furnish $2,000 to $3,000 cash 
and thoroughly acquainted with that business need apply. Address 
Musica Courier. 
{a7 ANTED—Two first-class piano and organ salesmen for Northern 
New York; must be competent to work up and close sales, and 
have lots of push and energy. Address, giving references, age, salary ex- 
pected, &c., to Piercy & Co., 354 Broadway, Troy, N. Y 


THE KRELL PIANO. 


MADE BY 


eKiellPianoCo, 


Manufacturers of strictly First-Class 


Grand and Upricht Pianos, 














CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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STORY & CLARK ORGAN CO. 


‘CHICAGO... 














HE steady march and progress made by the STORY & CLARK ORGAN CO. during the 

past ten years are but the natural result of placing upon the markets of the world an 

Organ which is strictly high grade in every particular. Value and merit, coupled with 

marked improvement and modern requirements, have secured for the STORY & CLARK ORGAN 

CO. the best agencies throughout the United States and Europe, and have made the reputation 
of the Organ world wide. This is a most emphatic and powerful indorsement. 

Such marked improvement has been made in Organ construction, both in tone and tone 
effects and in the mechanism, that it is becoming a recognized fact that the best homes are 
incomplete without an Organ. The STORY & CLARK ORGAN of to-day bears but small resem- 
blance to the Organ of the past, it is so vastly its superior. 
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EVERETT PIANO COMPANY. 


—_—-_-_»>__— 


The New Catalogue and Other News. 


Cambridge 
Dartmouth. 
Dedham. 
Dinsmore 
Dorchester. 
Easthampton. 
Exeter. 
Elgin. 
Eldorado. 
Fairmont. 
Federal. 
Fitchburg, 
Florence 
Gardner 
Georgetown 
Girard 
Gloucester 
Harwich 
Hebron 
Hinsdale 
Holyoke 


Lenox 





| 


Looks like a list of Massachusetts villages, towns and | 


cities, doesn’t it? According to our official post office 
guide most of them are, But the names have a new sig- 
nificance when associated with the caption of this article. 
They mean not only that the Everett piano is most pop- 
ular in each place, but that you can designate what par- 
ticular style and what particular growth of wood you want 


that style in by cutting this out and pasting it directly 


| 
| 
| 


alongside of the above list and telegraphing to ‘: Everett | 


Piano Company, Boston, Mass.’’ Be sure that you arrange 


them correctly so that ‘‘Cambridge’’ comes on a direct 


line with ** Style 10, Ebonized,’’ and Lenox with * Style 20, 
Ebonized.’’ 
Style 10, Ebonized. 
** 12, Ebonized. 
“12, Oak. 
“12, Walnut. 
12, Mahogany. 
** 18, Ebonized. 
“18, Oak. 
* 18, Walnut, 
13, Mahogany. 
** 14, Ebonized. 
“14, Oak, 
* 14, Walnut. 
14, Mahogany. 
“15, Ebonized. 
* 15, Oak, 
** 15, Walnut. 
“15, Mahogany, 
‘17, Ebonized. 
- 2,0 
“17, Walnut. 
17, Mahogany. 
** 20, Ebonized, 

Then you can fill out a geographical order that will 
cover not alone all of the State of Massachusetts, but all 
the demands that can be made upon you for an upright 
piano that will fill out all the requirements you can possibly 
have for a good piano, at a price that will enable you to 
make a reasonable profit and at the same time sell ata rea- 
sonable price on reasonable terms. The manufacturers 
themselves say that the reasons why you should buy and 
sell the ‘‘ Everett’ pianos are : 

sECAUSE they are manufactured from the most carefully 
selected material, 

Because they remain in tune and up to pitch superior to 
all others. 

BECAUSE the tone of the Everett piano is powerful, yet 
pure and well sustained. 

Because from their sympathetic quality of tone they are 
admirably adapted to the voice. 

BECAUSE they contain all desirable improvements. 

BECAUSE the manufacturers are practical mechanics, 
familiar with every branch of their business. 

BECAUSE every piano is thoroughly tested before leaving 
the factory. 

Because each Everett piano is fully warranted for the 
term of seven years. 

The buildings in which the instrument is constructed 
are thus merely hinted at in the latest ‘‘ Everett’? cata- 
logue, now before us: 

The immense factory building—six stories, 300 feet in length—occupies 
the entire square on Albany street, between Wareham and Malden streets, 
Boston. 

The actual floor space in this building is nearly 8 acres, additional to 
which are the frame or skeleton departments and the case factory. 

The main factory building is in every way most admirably adapted to 
its intended purpose. The building isso situated that it is open on all 
sides, so that our light is the best; this is of much benefit, particularly in 
the work of varnishing and regulating. The entire building is heated by 
the Sturtevant ventilating and hot air system; maintaining an equable 
temperature in coldest weather, which affordsa great advantage in manu- 
facture. The system of electric lighting is the best, and the factory is 
fitted with the best fire extinguishing devices, In fact the entire plant, as 


a piano factory, ‘s nearer perfection than is any piano factory in the 


world. 

Through reason of the convenience and comfort our factory affords we 
are enabled to obtain choice workmen, and since every best appliance is 
given them it is not strange that these choice men, under this cleanly, 


cheerful and pleasant atmosphere, should turn out better and more artistic 
work than would the same men with only the customary outfit and under 
less favorable environment. 

The subdivision of labor throughout the entire Everett factory is carried 





| out to the greatest possible extent, and all work is critically examined 





by thoroughly comp superi d selected for such positions 
through reason of their skilland judgment. These facts, combined with 
positive knowledge that in every piece and part only the best material is 


used, account for the fact that our pianos attain the highest degree of 


durability. 

Concerning the instrument itself they claim that the 
few—three—improvements which they have introduced in 
the way of patents, namely, the patent regulating device, 
the patent practice mute and the patent action bracket 
lock, are among the real inhovations among the legion of in- 
ventions in modern piano construction. Particular atten 
tion is asked to the special hammer used in the Everett 
piano, the felt for which is carefully selected before it is 
made into form by a patent hammer covering machine, in- 
suring little or no change in the tone. 

The warranty issued by the Everett Piano Company is 
one of the most—if not the very most—liberal of any 
issued. It reads as follows: 

This isto certify that piano Style ——, No, ——, manufactured by and 
sold by ——-———-—_ -, is warranted against any defect in its 
manufacture and seven years is allowed to test the same. 

(Signed) Everett Piano Company, Manufacturers. 





Agent. 
Patti Testimonials. 
Probably the most interesting chapter in the present 
Everett catalogue is the one entitled ‘‘ Testimonials,’’ In 


the light of the present absurd claim of a maker of low | 


grade instruments at Chicago the story here told will prove 
particularly apropos. 
If any such vouchers are wanted we will gladly refer 
you to more than 
12,000 PURCHASERS, 





| self hundreds of times when the vital 


his commonplace little dances never having elevated 
him to that dignity; he hasn’t the faintest sugges- 
tion of an idea of the significance of the term musi- 
cian, being about as great a musician as the editors 
of the music trade papers are, and as to his knowl- 
edge of « tone,” he never pretended to have any. His 
managerial qualifications will again be thoroughly 
understood by the time” he gets through with this 
venture, which we hope will Jast longer than the 
scheme of Gildemeester & Co., advertised piano man- 
ufacturers, Tenth avenue, New York. 

If ever Chickering & Sons required any evidence to 
indorse them in deciding upon giving up Gilde- 
meester, itis given in this very action of his regarding 
| the Gildemeester factory and piano. This was noth- 
ing but a characteristically erratic move made with- 
out the slightest consideration. Gildemeester, as he 
frequently did things at Chickerings, simply jumped 
at a conclusion, rushed off, hired a factory, announced 
that he was going into piano manufacturing, bought 
material, advertised‘ and—holy smoke—the music 
| trade papers published interesting criticisms of the 
| beautiful tone and touch and appearance of the Gilde- 
meester piano ! 

There was no Gildemeester piano and there was to 
be none. 
| Just as he did this thing just so he conducted him- 
interests of 





} 


and on application will mail you a copy of our partial list | 
| of Everett piano purchasers, containing over 5,000 names | 


and addresses, to any or all of whom we unhesitatingly 
refer you. , 

There may have been a time, in the far remote past, 
when, in cases of close competition, a testimonial from 
some celebrity thrown into the balance would have turned 
the scale in favor of the fortunate possessor thereof; but 
we hardly think that professional testimonials carry the 
same conviction now. Just why we think this is perhaps 
best illustrated in the following episode, which transpired 
many years ago: 

‘*A cheap piano, a medium grade piano and a good piano 
met in competition on equal grounds. The would-be pur- 
chaser, not being unfavorably inclined toward either, in- 
cidentally requested each representative, unknown to the 
other, to bring him a testimonial—the dest one would decide 
his choice. The first salesman immediately complied by 
reading from his catalogue a praiseworthy one from atéi. 
The second salesman as triumphantly produced his 
catalogue, containing one from Adelina Patti! The third 
salesman had the best of it, he was sure, when he read a 
glowing one from M//e. Adelina Patti /”’ 

The testimonials we offer are the honest opinions of our 
purchasers. Naturally they are best qualified to judge of 
the merits of our pianos, because of their close association 


THE KROEGER DEAL. 


——__ —__—_- 


Mr. Gildemeester Assumes Control. 


S this paper was the first to announce the nego- 
A tiations between P. J. Gildemeester and the firm 
of Kroeger & Sons, now gone out of existence, it is 
also the first to state that Mr. Kroeger will probably 
not remain very long in the stock company of Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger, as the new concern is called, for 
it is Mr. Gildemeester’s purpose to be sole owner, as 
he expected to be the controlling financial power at 
the time he was with Chickering & Sons. 

It is his failure to reach that goal that caused the 
Chickering interests to make an end of his career 
there; and his farcical and illegal meeting, which was 
interrupted and finally wiped from the records by the 
Hon. Geo. Fred. Williams, the present vice-president 
of Chickering & Sons, was the last effort he made to 
get absolute control, He needs no effort in the pres- 
ent case, as this was all accomplished when he was 
brought to the rescue and terms were made for him, 
for Kroeger & Sons were on the eve—— 

Well, let it go. All this plain talk would not be 
necessary if certain trade papers did not intentionally 
pervert the truth and publish comments directly con- 
trary to the facts. The effort to make Gildemeester ap- 
pear as a shrewd financier and manager, which, by the 
way, is just as ludicrous as the attempt to parade him 
as a “ pianist and musician and expert judge of tone,” is 
diametrically contrary to all experience the trade has 


Chickering & Sons were at stake, until it became ab- 
solutely impossible longer to endure a condition, end- 
ing in the farce of electing Jimmy Gottschalk to the 
vice-presidency of that great corporation, the climax 
of which was reached when Jimmy, with his decided 
sense of humor, asked to have his salary raised, as 
$800 was not consistent with the dignity of his posi- 
tion. 

A man who can play such pranks with Chickering’s 
and with his own name, as shown in the sudden rise 
and fall of the Gildemeester factory (sic), is able to 
make quite a sensation in his new sphere as the head 
of the firm of Gildemeester & Kroeger. 

But it does not appear to THE MUSICAL COURIER 
that in consequence of all this he is a great pianist, 
a great musician, a great judge of tone, a great finan- 
cier and a great manager. 

The little, coddling, personal, tickle-me-and-I'll- 
tickle-you music trade journalism that represents 
Gildemeester as such a combination of marvelous 
qualities makes him ridiculous, and belittles all those 





| 
| 
| 





bright, intelligent, successful and intellectual men of 
the piano and organ trade who are its true represent- 
atives. It is conducted to make piano and organ 
men look absurd, and even follows them to the grave 
with its nonsense and rot. 

Gildemeester & Kroeger have been incorporated 
under the laws of New York State with a capital of 
$30,000, partly paid in. Mr. P. J. Gildemeester is 
president (something he long longed to be), Henry 
Kroeger vice-president and E. G. Gottschalk secretary 
and treasurer. 

Mr. Mulligan will be the bookkeeper. Mr. Mulligan 
was Gildemeester’s representative at the factory of 
Chickering & Sons, Boston, and Mr. Mulligan is the 
gentlemvn with whom Mr. Geo. W. Chickering re- 
fused to shake hands on the eve of his departure 
from the factory, which he was notified to leave for 
reasons best known to Mr. Chickering. Mr, Mulligan 
represented Mr. Gildemeester at Chickering & Sons’; 
he now represents him in the new firm. 

Mr. Gildemeester has a salable piano under his 
control. It has taken years of toil, trouble, study 
and effort to place it where it now is in the estima- 
tion of the trade. If Mr. Gildemeester fails to keep 
it there we hope he will yet have sufficient influence 
with the music trade press to be called “a great 
pianist, a great musician, a great judge of tone, a 
great financier and a great manager.” If he suc- 
ceeds, this paper will be the first to call him all or 
any of these distinguished titles. In the meanwhile 
it stands by its old and original opinion. 


HE committee on pitch of the Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association of New York and Vicinity was 

in session yesterday forenoon at Room 7, Steinway 
Hall, to formulate its report made in the afternoon at 
the regular monthly meeting of the association. It 
is probable that the association has accepted the re- 
port of the committee favoring the adoption of the 


had with that individual. Gildemeester is no pianist, | 435A as the standard uniform pitch. 
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MASON & HAMLIN. 


——__~_>_—_— 


Progress and Prosperity. 





chestral ’’ excellences of the recent series of con- 
certs by the Metropolitan Orchestra, under the direction 
of Mr. Anton Seidl, at the Madison Square Garden, was the 
immense Mason & Hamlin organ, the ornamental front of 
which formed such an effective background to the band 
stand. In the oft repeated excerpts from Mascagni’s 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana ”’ the magnificent instrument could 
be distinctly heard from all parts of the vast auditorium in 
conjunction with the large orchestra, and in the accom- 
paniment of certain vocal solos it was found adequate 


igh what might be truly called the “ or- 


for every demand made upon it. 

It is no usual thing to find a reed organ that will make 
an impression, and that a musical impression, in a building 
that will hold 14,000 people, and the Mason & Hamlin con- 
cern may well feei proud of this latest success. Never 
within our recollection has a reed organ been put to such a 
test, and the fact of its fulfilling every requirement, and, 
indeed, exceeding all anticipations, is in itself sufficient 
proof that the Mason & Hamlin has not yet been surpassed 
as an organ combining immense volume with musical 
jualities of tone. 

And along the same broad line of progression we find the 
Mason & Hamlin upright and grand pianos moving. It is 
admittedly a most difficult undertaking to come into the 
field of piano making at its present stage of approached 
perfection with any instrument that will command atten- 
tion and respect from professional people and the lay pub- 
lic, and there must be points of peculiar excellence to en- 


able a piano to win position within a few years. This the 
Mason & Hamlin has done. 

There is no doubt but that their patented system of 
stringing has gained for it a great and unique reputation, 
and it is gratifying to learn that the device is constantly 
making new friends for the instrument and gaining new 


converts to the theory every day. It stands well the test 


of time, and many people who have used the Mason & 


Hamlin uprights declare that they have stood in tune so 
extraordinarily well that they would not substitute any 
other make constructed on the old system. Particularly is 
this true of teachers and of schools and public institutions 
where the piano, used as a tool of trade, is subject to the 


very hardest treatment, and where good workmanship, the 
best materials and a scientific plan of construction are 
essential, or rather absolutely necessary, elements to be 
onsidered in the selection of an instrument. 

We had occasion not long ago to call attention to the 
fact that the celebrated pianist and teacher, Mr. Wm. H. 
had selected for the Chicago Conservatory of 


Sherwood, 


Music no less than 10 Mason & Hamlin uprights and 4 par- | 
lor grands to be used for teaching and recital purposes. 
We now must add to this unqualified, practical indorse- 
ment a notice of the recent purchase of 6 uprights and a 
parlor grand by the Western Michigan College at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., one of the largest institutions in that State. 


for a number of years the Mason & Hamlin piano has 
been the favorite instrument at the annual meetings of the 
Chautauqua Assembly, and we believe that last summer they 


were used there to the exclusion of all others. It would be 
possible to continue a list of important sales of these 
pianos which would cover many pages of THe MusIcAL 
Couriek, but it is unnecessary, since they have all been 


oticed individually here as they occurred. 
On a recent trip to Chicago a call at the handsome ware- 
rooms there showed the usual activity that has marked 
the general Western branch since a recent change in man- 
igement, and frequent visits to the New York and Boston 
headquarters assure us that the retail business in these 
ities will exceed for 1891 that of any previous year, partic- 


ularly so far as pianos are concerned. Mason & Hamlin 
Hall, in New York, in conjunction with the extensive 
warerooms, has become a sort of general headquarters for 
the higher class of musicians and musical amateurs, and 
many are the delightful entertainments given there by the 
yest of our local organizations. Mason & Hamlin Hall in 


Boston we all know ali about—it is a musical rendezvous. 


Uniform Pitch. 
HE musical instrument manufacturers of the 
United States some time since formed themselves 
into an association, and one of the first duties they have 
undertaken is the appointment of a committee to gather 


nformation in the hope of fixing upon some standard 
musical pitch for the United States. It is felt, if some 
igreement could be come to among the principal manufac- 
turers of pianos, reed organs and other instruments as to 
pitch, and if a uniform pitch could be fixed upon, that such 
pitch would necessarily have to be adopted throughout the 
American continent. 

\t present the pitches are numerous and varied. Some 


manufacturers use the high Philharmonic, some the French 


diapason normal, while some adopt compromise pitches of 











various sorts. At present the musical pitch committee 
have contented themselves with collecting information, 
and it was primarily for this purpose that Col. Levi K. 
Fuller, a gentleman who is not only a prominent American 
musical instrument manufacturer, but is also an acknowl- 
edged authority on the matter of pitch and other scientific 
questions, came to Europe during the past summer. While 
here he had interviews with many eminent authorities in 
this and other countries. Colonel Fuller no doubt has his 
own opinion as to the question of pitch, and 80 also doubt- 
less has Mr. William Steinway, whois chairman of the 
committee. The matter will, however, ultimately be de- 
cided by vote, and whichever pitch is chosen it is hoped 
and expected that it will be unanimously adopted by the 
musical instrument manufacturers, and that all instru- 
ments throughout the States will henceforward be tuned 
to that pitch. 

There seems to be little hope that the English or Philhar- 
monic pitch will be selected, although many manufactur- 
ers would prefer that pitch, as it is supposed to give a 
special brilliancy to the higher notes of the instrument. 
It is stated that many of the principal makers champion 
the use of some compromise pitch. It is hoped, however, 
that no such pitch will be chosen, for the confusion would 
then become worse confounded, and America would practi- 
cally be setting up a pitch of its own, having little or noth- 
ing to do with the English high pitch on the one hand and 
the French low pitch on the other. It is, therefore, more 
than probable that the French pitch will be selected ; and 
if so a very powerful argument will be brought to bear on 
English musicians to adopt the low pitch also, in order 
that one pitch may practically be used for all musical in- 
struments in the principal countries of the world. 

No decision, however, is likely to be come to in the 
United States for some time yet, as the question naturally 
must be discussed in all its bearings. Meanwhile Colonel 
Fuller has drawn up a series of circulars of information, 
the last, and one of the most interesting, being the trans- 
lation of the report of the French commission in accord- 
ance with the decree of July 17, 1858. The translation used 
is that made by the Society of Arts, and Mr. W. H. Hodge, 
of the firm of Hodge & Essex, has certified the copy to be 
acorrect one. It is also understood that several tuning 
forks have been made in Europe for the better information 
of those members of the American trade who have been 
appointed by the Piano Manufacturers’ Association to deal 
with the matter.—‘*The London and Provincial Music 
Trades Review.”’ 








Tribute to Geo. C. Adams. 
To George C. Adams : 

S employés of Blasius & Sons, with whom 
A you have been associated for so many years, we de- 
sire, as you are about to leave us, to assure you of our re- 
gret at the step you have taken and to testify our esteem 
and regard for you. 


Your business methods have always inspired us with 
confidence, and we desire to assure you of our apprecia- 
tion of your uniform kindness and our sincere wishes for 
your success in whatever enterprise you may in future be 
connected with. 

Employes of Blasius & Sons. 
Chas. W. Soladay, A. C. Miller, 
Thomas Felthouse, Chas. M. Moss, 
Louis B. Long, Benj. F. Busch, 
W. F. Cotter, Julius Schnorr, 
Jos. Druckenmiller, George Baker, 
P. F. Rice, Morris Keil, 
C. W. Campbell, R. O’Hara, 
W. H. Roberts, Alex. Sawers, 
C. Christ. Urff, H. G. Bickmore, 
Wm. Kaufholz, A. Andorf, 
Emil Schill, Theo. Miller, 
J. A. Hallowell, John J. Britton, 

Henry Schill. 

Mr. Adams is permanently engaged as salesman by Stein- 

way & Sons, New York. 


Questionable Methods. 


HOW A MUSICAL DEALER ATTEMPTS TO MAKE CAPITAL—A 
NEW $600 PIANO OFFERED FOR A SECOND-HAND OPERA 
PIANO IN AN EVEN EXCHANGE—THE OFFER REJECTED. 





HE high standing that the Opera piano has gained in 

this community has caused considerable envy among dealers in 
others, Toundermine the popularity of the Opera piano and prejudice the 
public one dealer cffered a new Hallet & Davis piano, claimed by him to be 
worth $600, in an even exchange for an Opera piano that had been in use 
10 months. Notwithstanding the fact that the Opera piano was bought 
for a less amount of money the offer was kindly rejected. The facts of this 
offer, and others of a similar nature by the same person, will be given anyone 
calling at my store. I am not in the habit of publishing such things as 
this, but as the above are facts it is too good to keep. I invite all persons 
wishing to examine a high grade piano to call at my store to see and hear 
the Opera piano, also the Everett piano, which I have lately taken the 
My stock consists of several different makes, and I feel as- 
sured that I can satisfy almost everybody without resorting to trickery 


agency for 


and dishonorable methods of doing business. 
Very respectfully, Frank H, Erp. 


Saginaw “ News.’ 
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PAY HIM IN ADVANCE AND 
STOP HIM. 


One hundred and fifty churches in New York city and suburbs are using 
the Clough & Warren organs, which have given absolute satisfaction, It 
is a record that can hardly be equaled, we presume. 

ERE is a beautiful example of a puff from 
H the Chicago ‘‘ Windowbreaker’”’ (circulation 500). 
Could anything be more ridiculous? We have a whole lot 
of churches in New York, and we have a whole lot of 
churches in the ‘* suburbs ’’ of New York (which in propor- 
tion to a Chicago estimate would be 300 miles in each di- 
rection, a total of 900,000 square miles), but we don’t happen 
to know of a single church organ ever erected by these 
parties within that limit of space. There may be some of 
them used on the outskirts of this boundary for Sunday 
school services, but we have never heard of them. 

«* One hundred and fifty churches in New York city and 
suburbs are using C. & W. organs, which have given ab- 
solute satisfaction. It is a record that can hardly be 
equaled, we presume.”’ 

Just think of it, you other organ makers—150 organs that 
have given satisfaction, to say nothing of those other 173 
that haven’t! And see how carefully the ‘: Wndow- 
breaker ” adds the ‘‘we presume.’”’ Oh, C. & W.— 
Messrs, C. & W.—Messrs. C. & W., why don’t you pay 
those next three quarters’ advertising in advance and 
save yourselves from such harmful rot? 


OBITUARY. 








As was expected, Mrs. James Bellak died soon 
after her husband. expiring on Wednesday, October 7, after 
along illness. It is the wish of the surviving daughters 
and sons that as little prominence as possible shall be 
given to the sad occurrence ; but it is impossible to pass the 
event by without calling attention to the late James Bellak’s 
repeated statements that the best part of his business 
success was due to his wife’s industry, good judgment and 
frugality. In the years of their early struggles she stood 
shoulder to shoulder with him in every business enterprise, 
and it is only within the time of her final illness that she 
has not been a familiar feature of the store, as active as 
any of the boys and selling as many pianos as the best of 
them. Herdeath is the third in the Bellak family during 


the present year. 
* * * 


We regret to announce thedeath of Mrs. Stultz, 
the wife of Henry Stultz, of Stultz & Bauer. 
37 years old and left six children. 


She was only 


Music that Lingered. 
BIG man, with the shoulders of a Hercules, 
the mustache of a hussar and the hands of a Vulcan, 
had things his own way at Castle Garden last night. It 
was Xaver Scharwenka, deservedly called the great Polish 
pianist. 

He made a Behr Brothers grand piano ripple and storm 
alternately. Nowa stream of silvery melody and glisten- 
ing runs, and then ashout of strident notation. The per- 
formance was simply wonderful. 

Ina different but no less emphatic manner Mr. Philipp 
Scharwenka’s personal conducting of his own composition 
evoked a storm of approbation. The gifted brothers need 
not complain of the character of the welcome to American 
soil given them at Castle Garden last night. 

Xaver Scharwenka said that not even in Berlin would so 
large an audience maintain such perfect order and display 
such critical and discriminating judgment of the program. 
He also expressed great satisfaction with the Behr Broth- 
ers grand piano upon which he played, saying that it re- 
sponded beautifully to the touch, as well as proving more 
than equal to all demands in the way of power and purity 
of tone. 

The concert was the eleventh in the ‘‘ Morning Jour- 
nal’s’’ free concerts for the people in Castle Garden, and 
was made possible by the generosity of the Behr Brothers, 
piano manufacturers. 

The talent enlisted was mainly from the Scharwenka 
Conservatory of Music, which great institution is under the 
same room as Behr Brothers’ handsome warerooms in Fifth 
avenue.—‘‘ Morning Journal,’’ October 11, 1891. 








The Pneumatic Symphony Organ. 

Beg tA coonse music man, hason exhibition a very won- 

derful musical instrument called the pneumatic symphony organ. 
It is a very fine cabinet organ with eight sets of reeds and 20 stops, and is 
of a remarkable quality of tone. Aside from its fine quality as an organ 
it has an attachment by which it plays itself by a perforated roll of paper, 
all the performer has to do being to pump the wind and manipulate the 
stops. The latter is no small job, by the way, and by proper management 
the great ** Stradella '’ overture, for instance, can be played with true or- 
chestral effect. 

The fact that it iscontrolled by the stops does away with the mechanical 
effect which would otherwise prevail, and the music is altogether pleas- 
ing. The organ is truly wonderful and should be seen by all. Mr. 
Converse is the sole agent for the splendid instrument,—‘* News,” 
Joliet, Ill. 
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FALL STYLES. 


eh TRE AGERE ere 


Mason & Hamlin Croan and Piano Company 








again offer several attractive styles of both Organs and Pianos for the 
Fall trade. Mason & Hamuin have long been known as manufacturers of 
instruments most perfect as to construction, attractiveness and durability. 


The Mason & Hamlin 


ORGANS. mal PIANOS. 


Organs have received the 
Hicuest Honors at the 
following great World Ex- 


The Mason & Hamlin 


Pianos have received the 


positions: 


LIVERPOOL, - - 1886 
EDINBURGH, 1886 | 
LONDON, - - - 1885 i i 
NEW ORLEANS, -_ 1885 Expositions: 
CALCUTTA, - - 1884 B 

‘ JAMAICA, - - 1891 


AMSTERDAM, - 1883 
MILAN, = = 3 TSR) NEW QRLEANS, - 1885 


PARE 60.0» ABTS - AMSTERDAM, - 1883 
SWEDEN & NORWAY, 1878 

PHILADELPHIA, - 1876 oN | ' Loh: 
SANTIAGO, - - 1875 = and have not been exhibit- 
VIENNA, - - - 1873 
PARIS, - - - 1867 


and hundreds of smaller ones. 


HicHEest Honors at the 


following great World’s 


ed elsewhere. 


NEW LEADING STYLE, No. 10. 


Seven and one-third Octaves; Three Unisons; Overstrung Scale; Extra Heavy Full Iron Frame; Mason & Hamlin im- 
proved mode of Stringing and Tuning; Sostenuto Resonator; Improved Repeating Action (¢/7s action repeats as many times per 
minute as that of the best Grand). In elegant Ebonized Case, highly polished, of beautiful design ; Fretwork Panels, handsomely 
engraved, above keyboard ; Swinging Music Desk (patented) ; Improved Fall Board. 

Examine the new Mason & Hamlin Piano Catalogue, sent free to any to all others. Mason & Hamlin Organs have long been the standard the - 
address, The Mason & Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed world over. The Mason & Hamlin Piano is fast becoming as famous as 
on an Improved Method of Stringing, invented and exclusively used by the Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that HIGHEST STANDARD oO} 
Mason & Hamlin, by which remarkable purity of tone and great durability EXCELLENCE which has always characterized the latter instrument, and won 
are secured, and phenomenal capacity to stand in tune. The Mason & Hamlin for it Highest Honors at all great World’s Exhibitions since Paris, 1867 
Screw STRINGER was patented in July, 1883, and is a veritable triumph for Without underestimating the improvements effected by others in pianos, the Mason 


American ingenuity, being pronounced by experts ‘‘ the greatest improve- & Hamlin STRINGER ts claimed to be the greatest improvement of them all, and 
ment of the century” in pianos. American Pianos and Organs are superior without it the highest attainable excellence is simply impossible. 


CATALOGUES MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


Mason & Hatalin (gan and Yia00 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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ANOTHER SHAW SUCCESS. 


——__»>_— 


Raudenbusch, of St. Paul, and the Shaw Piano. 


arranged with H.J. Raymore, of the Shaw Piano Com- 


pany, Erie, to handle the Shaw as his leading piano. 
The Bush & Gerts will be held by Mr. Raudenbusch for 


W. RAUDENBUSCH, an active and intelligent 
piano and organ dealer at St. Paul, has just 


his trade in medium goods, 

Mr. Raymore, who made a flying trip to St. Paul 
ind who is back in Erie at present, conducted the 
negotiations in a brilliant, business-like shape and 
fixed the status of the Shaw piano in the Northwest, 
something he has been aiming at ever since he has 
had time to plan the future moves of the Shaw piano. 

The warerooms of Raudenbusch, located in Lowry'’s 
New Arcade, the handsomest arcade in America, are 
especially well adapted for the business and will be a 


musical centre for St. Paul people. 


Mr. Raudenbusch will be assisted by Mr. Edward 
Sates, one of the best known piano salesmen in the 
Northwest 

The usual road business of the Shaw Piano Com- 


pany is inthe hands of R. M. Summers, who is con- 
stantly “on the go” visiting important dealers and 


trade centres. 





THE COLOSSAL RACKET. 


oa 


we published the copy of an ad- 
of the Kimball piano in Iowa; 
last week we displayed a Kimball advertisement taken 


WO weeks ago 


vertisement 


from ‘an Indiana paper, and to-day we show how the 
racket is worked in Wisconsin : 
W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY, 
S. L. Bowlby, General Agent, 
204-306 MAIN STREET, LA CROSSE, WIS. 





WE 


KIMBALL 
PIANOS 


INDORSED BY 
ADELINA PATTI, 
LILLI LEHMAN, 
SIG. TAMAGNO, 
JULIUS PEROTTI, 
GRAND ITALIAN OPERA COMPANY, 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY, 
BOSTON IDEAL OPERA COMPANY 


ALSO HANDLE 





AND MANY OTHER PROMINENT ARTISTS 

- | 

FOR SALE AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES BY 
Ww. W. KIMBALL COMPANY, | 


Conover and Oper pianos. 


Chicago. it 


It is substantially the same as its predecessors, the 


Patti indorsement taking first rank and that amiable | stantly putting the stop in or out of operation. By the action of the 


and artistic Xantippe, Lili Lehman, following as a 
good second. 

These various Kimball advertisements are found 
by us and reproduced to show the legitimate piano 
and organ trade that the Patti testimonial is con- 
sidered the chief element in the disposal of Kim- 
ball pianos, being used to palm off a low grade piano 
at a high price. 

WITHOUT this Patti testimonial the Kimball pianos 
would realize for the dealer a fair price, and he would 
be able to pay only as much for it as any other low 
grade piano brings in the market. 

WITH the Patti letter, indorsed as it has been by 
the music trade press of the land, the Kimball piano 
brings a high price relatively, and the agent and 
dealer can afford to pay the high price because he 
can use the Patti testimonial to get rid of the piano 
at a good profit. : 

And yet THE MUSICAL COURIER is abused and vil- 


legitimate piano trade to expose this disgraceful con- 
dition by means of which this low grade, common, 
ordinary $125 Kimball piano is sold at retail as a 
high grade piano. 


The Trade. 


—George Steck was in Paris last week. 
F. F. Powers has opened a music store on Front street in Bath, Me. 

—Certain parties are talking about locating a piano key factory at Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

—H. E. Lake, of Keene, N. H., has rented a new wareroom, opposite 
the post office. 

—Rufus Blake, of the Sterling Company, is West. He left here last 
Wednesday night. 

—The Emerson piano is now sold in Newark by S. A. Ward, and in El- 
mira by R. T. Sperry. 

—Miller & Harr, the new Wilmington, N. C., dealers, have opened their 





| Piano Works, at McKeesport, will within a week start the manufacture of 


music room at 122 Market street. 

—G, W. Jackson, of Helena, Mon., was recently in Miles City ona 
visit, preparing the opening of a branch store. 

—At the last meeting of the New York Central Labor Federation Dele- 
gate McVey, of the Piano Makers’ Union, presided. 

—P. J. Koerner, who keeps a music store at 335 Reed street, Milwau- 
kee (South Side), has taken warerooms at 235 Reed street. 

Charles Lewis Thomas, piano manufacturer, Kingston, Ont., is dead. 
Bright's disease killed him, and besides that he was an alderman. 

—C. L. Gorham & Co., of Worcester, have presented the St. John’s 
Festival in that city with a Circassian walnut case Haines Brothers up- 
right. 

R. E. Trognitz, of C. H. Young’s musical establishment at Atchison, 
Kan., is the most formidable saxophone player in that State, * barring 
none.”’ 

—Julius Schmid, formerly manager of the Anheuser-Busch branch at 
Streator, IJl., has removed to Fulton, Mo., and gone into the music 
business. 

—Fisk, Krimm & Co., of Williamsport, are about to open a branch store 
at Mansfield, Pa.—so it isreported. They are doing a fine trade with the 
Shaw piano. 

—It is now (the 169th time) positively asserted that the Mendelssohn 
pianos. Please do! 

—Folsom & Rowe, piano and organ dealers, Laconia, N. H., have 
changed to Folsom & Page, Mr. Ezra A. Page having bought the interests 
of Merton C. Rowe. 

—Kimberling & Thompson have opened a new piano, organ and music 
store in Ednie Building, South Main street, Goshen, Ind. They are both 
old hands at the business. 

B. P. Wallace, the piano and organ dealer at McKeesport, Pa., has 
taken Mr. Ahishouse as chief tuner. Mr. Wallace keeps the Steinway, 


—The new establishment at Creston, Ia., is called the ** Creston Music 
House,”’ and is managed by J. R. Brink and V. Sowash. The latter gen- 
tleman is a practical piano and organ tuner. 

—A Liverpool man has invented an electric organ with many novel fea- 
tures. He does away with the stop knobs, a touch of the button in- 


ified when it stands as the sole protector of the | 





“transposing switch "’ the music as it is being played may be transposed 
to a higher or a lower key by the action of the electric current.—Ex. 


—H. M. Brainard, of Cleveland, reached the city yesterday forenoon, 

— Messrs. Frank A. Lee and Geo. P. Handy, of the John Church Com- 
pany. Cincinnati, were in Boston last week. 

—Mr. Alexander S, Williams, of the Astoria Veneer Mills, has returned 
from a Southern tour, where he made good purchases of fancy figured 
wood, 

—The Smith Music Company opens a large musical establishment in 
the Fidelity Building, Roanoke, Va. Mr. M. L. Smith, senior member 
of the house, has been here to make purchases, 

—J. W. Greene & Co.'s new musical emporium at Toledo is fully com- 
pleted and contains a novelty known as a music parlor for the general 
reception of visitors, be they purchasers or not. 

—Smith & Jackson, the new Greenyille, S. C.. piano and organ dealers, 
have opened their wareroom, which is located next to the national bank. 
They are delighted with the sales already consummated. 

—H. Tillman, small piano manufacturer, San Francisco, asks to be de- 
clared insolvent. He owes $1,038 and has no assets except scales. Un- 
like the Millers, he does not call his scales or patterns assets. 

—Before Judge Horton, Chicago, October 6, Evelyn Russel Smith re- 
ceived a decree granting divorce from Edgar C. Smith. Mr. Smith is one 
of the salesmen at the W. W. Kimball Company's warerooms, Chicago. 


—Mr. Patterson, owner of the Bridgeport Organ Company, Bridgeport, 








was in Marietta, Ohio, last week consulting with the Board of Trade 
with a view to locating the organ works in that city. Nothing definite 
has been concluded. 

—Batavia is trying to raise $60,000 by the sale of 300 lots from the 
Baker farm, to secure the location of the Armstrong Regalia Company. 
from Detroit,and the Boardman Musica! Instrument Company, of Chi- 
cago.—Joliet ** Sun.”’ 

~Col. Benjamin Starr, of James M. Starr & Co., piano manufacturers, 
is in our city. He is on his way from New York city to his home in 
Richmond, Ind. 
gratified now, as he will take them in to-day.— Altoona * Times.’ 


The colonei’s great desire to visit our shops will be 


—Patents granted September 29, 1891: 
Music box ..E. Jaccard-Margdt.. 
Piano tuning pin. ....H, Fascher. 
Violin chin rest A. Heck... 


No. 460,253 
aie . 460,124 
--. 460,133 


~The Norris Music House at Saginaw, Mich., has been completely 
remodeled. Mr. Norris advertises the ‘** Hallet & Davis, Ivers & Pond, 
Haines, Mehlin and Chickering’’ pianos. At the concert given at the 
opening Mr. and Mrs. Currier, of Detroit; Miss O'Donell, Miss Schupp, 
Miss Eva Lacey, Professor Reed and others participated. C. M. Norris is 
a progressive piano pusher. 


—Yohn Brothers, music dealers, Harrisburg, Pa., have caused the 
arrest of Emerson Yost, a former employé, on a charge of embezzlement. 
He had sold goods for them and failed to turn over the money. He was 
captured at Greason and now languishes in Carlisle jail. The last grand 
jury indicted Yost of this embezzlement, but owing to the failure of the 
officers to arrest him his trial did not come up. 


—Mr. R. M. Walters, the well-known piano manufacturer, has made a 
large real estate deal at Rahway, N.J. Over 400 city lots are involved. 
In referring to the matter the Rahway ‘* Democrat ”"’ says: 

Mr. Walters will keep the house and 50 lots and remain there three 
months in winter and three months in summer, retaining his New York 
residence. 

He has named the property in honor of Mr. Gladstone, to whom he pre- 
sented, in London, on behalf of his American admirers, the magnificent 
$5,000 vase made by Tiffany & Co., and exhibited there in 1887. photo- 
graph of this interesting event, taken at the Earl of Aberdeen's home, 
with the principal personages, comprising Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, Mr. 
Walters, Herbert Gladstone. Mr. C, C. Shayne and Mr. Pulitzer, editor of 
the ** World,”’ adorns Mr. Walters’ office in New Y: 

—Dr. Alfred Stelzner has invented a new stringed instrument with a 
compass between that of the viola and the violoncello, which he calls the 
“violotta.””. By means of this instrument a new setting of quartets is 
made possible. A Naples correspondent says that an experiment has been 
made with it in Dr. Stelzner's house at Wiesbaden, at which Dr. Joachim 
was present and played the new instrument in some quartet music com- 
posed by Dr. Stelzner. The ‘ Musical Times’ says: ‘‘ The name given 
to the new instrument is somewhat similar to the term employed for those 
compositions of secular character in which every license of harmony and 
counterpoint not permitted in sacred music was tolerated. Morley speaks 
of these villotte or villancicos as clownish. The "position claimed for the 
violotta between the tenor violin and the violoncello has been occupied in 
times past. The ‘ mean’ of a chest of viols and the ‘ viola de gamba’ held 
the like place in a‘consort.’ The desire to graduate the tone so that the 
sound of the several instruments in string combinations should be to a cer 
tain extent equalized and facility of execution attained suggested to 
Johann Sebastian Bach the invention of his‘ viola pomposa,’ an instru- 
ment somewhat smaller than the violoncello but tuned like it, and fur- 
nished with a fifth string tuned to E. The elder Stamitz taught and the 
younger, his son Karl, became a great virtuoso upon the viola alto or 
violette, an instrument somewhat similar to the new invention. Then 
there was also the baryton, for which Haydn wrote some 60 pieces; and 
later the alto viola, a large tenor violin, which has been played upon in 
public quite recently, so that there is little 1f anything new under the 
sun.”’ 
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Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Cuicaco Orrice Musicar Counter, | 
TATE STREET, 
Curcaco, October 10, 1891. | 
HE manufacture of pianos is certainly on 
the increase in this city ; not only are the older 
houses producing larger numbers of instruments, but new 


concerns are springing into existence—small ones so far, 


but they all show that Chicago at no late day is bound to 
be animportant competitor in this field, as she already is in 
many industries, The recent new 
hardly worth mentioning so far as .we have been able to 
ascertain, and it only shows that it is easier to begin now 
that even seven years since, which is the date when pianos 
began to be made here, virtually. 

A recent article in one of our most enterprising dailies 


other concerns are 


gives a few statistical facts: 


In 1871 the capital and surplus of the national and other banks of Chi- 
cago was $16,000,000 ; in 1891 it is $42,000,000. In 187i there were 10,000 
miles of railroad centring in Chicago ; in 1891 there are 85,400 miles. 

In a review of the trade for the year 1871 a local paper at the time made 
the assertion that nearly 300 freight and passenger trains arrived and de- 
parted every 24 hours. There are now some single systems of railroad 
on which nearly that many arrive and depart. 
1871 were 2,376,393 of cattle 672,249 and of sheep 387,151. During the 
last year the receipts were: Of hogs 7,063,828, cattle 3,484,280 and sheep 
2,182 667 


The imports of merchandise at the port of Chicago in 1871 were valued | 


at $2,042,499. Last year they were $15,406,786 
At the time of the fire the city had 531 miles of streets, of which 61 miles 


were paved, The city now has 2,235 miles of streets, of which 669 miles 


are paved 
It is not, however, merely as a market and transshipping point that the 
Chicago of to-day so vastly exceeds the Chicago of ante-fire days. 


most remarkable growth has been in its manufacturing interests. Instead 


of merely receiving the raw products of agriculture and manufacture to 
distribute them again, it has become the great centre for working these 
raw products up into more complex, more highly finished and therein more 


valuable products, There is scarcely a branch of manufacture which is not 


carried on successfully and on a large scale 

We reprint the above as it is short and to the point. 

We have heard it asserted only lately that certain East- 
ern manufacturers are not seeking with any great amount 
of effort for Western trade, giving as a reason that they 
can sell all they can make in the East and obtain the cash 
returns much easier and quicker than from the Western 
dealer. 

This may be true, but that state of affairs will not last 
forever, and the great wealth producing West is well worth 
looking after; besides there is an old adage about putting 
one’s eggs all in one basket, which is just as suggestive 
to-day as ever. 

Mr. Geo. P. Bent is showing some very handsome pianos 
in fancy wood cases, and his method of putting in solid 
walnut and oak trusses in instruments constructed of like 
wood is indicative of his determination to make them in all 
Mr. Bent’s facili- 


ties are second to none, and as his business is decidedly on 


respects worthy of the closest scrutiny. 


the increase it stands to reason that his efforts are being 
appreciated. His imitation oak, rosewood and burl walnut 
are marvels in their way and can scarcely be detected from 
the genuine wood. With a good variety of styles and 
scales from 4 feet 4 to 4 feet 10 he can scarcely fail to 
please the majority of dealers. His prices, too, are 
reasonable, considering the reliable quality of the goods. 

Mr. F. M. Campbell, of Claflin, Kan., writes for imforma- 
tion concerning one G. J. Worthington, who claims to be a 
tuner and regulator, and whose card bears the additional 
claim that he (Worthington) is from the music house of 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago. Messrs. Lyon & Healy do not know 
the man and never heard of him, and his claim to be con- 
nected with the house is prima facie evidence of fraud. 
Messrs. Lyon & Healy are troubled with suchcases occa. 
sionally. 


Mr, I 
the city and is pleased with the recent change in the agency 


W. Furbush, of Messrs. Vose & Sons, Boston, is in 


in this city. Mr. Furbush says the house is extremely 
busy. 
Mr. J. C. 


Brothers Company, with headquarters at Des Moines, Ia., 


Arthur, representing the Chickering-Chase 


says he expects the best retail business ever known in that 
State, and those who know Mr. Arthur will certainly take 
much stock in his sound judgment. 

The Chickering-Chase Brothers Company have taken the 
agency forthe Schaeffer piano—this name, as will be re- 
membered, having been legally secured by the Rice-Hinze 
Piano Compary, of this city, the Schaeffer and the Rice- 
Hinze being different grade instruments produced by the 
same company. 

The line of pianos now carried by the Chickering-Chase 
Brothers Company is the Chickering-Chase Brothers, Wiss- 
ner and Schaeffer pianos. Mr. Ennis, formerly with Messrs. 
Lyon, Potter & Co., has accepted a position with the above 
house. 

Mr. H. W. Tower, of Cambridgeport, Mass., has been in 
the city this week in the interest of the Tower action. The 
demand in this city for this action is quite large. 

Mr. C. H. Martin, of Sioux City, Ia., was also a visitor, 

Mr. B. F, Stroh, a dealer at Columbus Junction, Ia., 





The receipts of hogs in | 


The | 


| lishers of manufacturing editions of books by American 


| type set in Edinburgh. 
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| either with the style or workmanship of several specimens 
| of American binding which I happened to have with me, his 


had his entire premises and stock destroyed by fire, which 
consumed the whole business portion of the town. 

Messrs. Wm. H. Bush & Co. shipped last month, notwith- 
standing the strike, 140 pianos. 

It is reported that Mr. A. T. Threadgill, of Brenham, 
Tex., has assigned. 

For the first time in this locality a lady tuner has made 
her appearance; she is at work for Mr. Geo. P. Bent. 

Mr. James E. Healy returned from Europe this week, 
perfectly satisfied that, so far as his experience in the 
music trade goes, he prefers the United States. He says the 
margin of profit is so small over there as hardly to be dis- 
cernible with a magnifying glass. 

The ‘‘Indicator”’ says a prominent piano maker says he 
can buy piano cases from $15 to $25 less in the West than 
the East. This reminds us of a letter received by a promi- 
nent house in this city, in which the party says he is in the 
habit of getting from 50 to 100 per cent. discount on his 
purchases. One statement is equally as sensible as the 
other. 











COPYRICHT. 


Mr. Alexander P. Browne on Books and Music. 





HE Boston “ Post” publishes the following 
interview with Mr. Alexander P. Browne, and as it 
must necessarily be of interest to music publishers we re- 
| produce it in full: 
Mr. Alexander P. Browne has just returned from England, 
where, as counsel for several English publishing houses, he 
has been making a special inquiry into the working of the 
| new international copyright law and has also attended to 
the simultaneous copyrighting of the play entitled, ‘* The 
Nautch Girl,’’? which is now being played at the Savoy 
Theatre in London. 

In an interview with the ‘* Post,’’ Mr. Browne said: 

‘* While in England I met a number of English publishers, 
among whom were Messrs. A. & C. Black, Wolcott, Bales- 
tier, representing the J. W. Lovell Company in London, and 
Mr. Heinemann, of London and Leipsic, all of them pub- 


lishers engaged in American business, and very much in- 
terested in the new law. Itold them I had found an ap. 
parent apathy and lack of interest in the matter on the part 
of anumber of other English publishers. They told me 
they thought this could be explained on the ground of 
national conservatism, and the disposition to wait and let 
someone else try the experiment first of manufacturing 
books in the United States, which latter proposition was one 
of the principal conditions of granting copyright to foreign- 
ers. They predicted, however, that as the English author 
gradually came to learn the possibility of securing Ameri- 
can copyright he would be more desirous to have it done, 
and so in time all important British works would be copy- 
righted in the United States. 

‘‘I found some English publishers disposed to complain 
of the provisions as to the American manufacture of Amer- 
| ican editions as being a hardship upon them, but the pub- 
lishing houses I have already mentioned themselves an- 
swered this objection by pointing out that if the books 
were not worth the cost of protecting by copyright all they 
had to do was to publish without copyright as now. They 
also fully recognized that the real reason why the American 
printers insisted upon the insertion of the so called ‘ manu- 
facturing clause’ into the new law was not so much on ac- 
count of what English publishers might do, but largely 
because a custom was growing up among American pub- 


authors in Great Britain which were intended for sale in 
the American market. For instance, if I am not mistaken, 
the American edition of ‘Silas Lapham’ was made from 


‘*] had occasion to make a careful comparison with the 
manager of a prominent English publishing house of the 
cost of book manufacturing in Boston and London, the 
Boston figures having been given me by a reliable house in 
good standing in this city. Wefound that apart from 
the binding the cost of making the book in Boston was not 
enough more than in London to prevent any English pub- 
lisher who had a book really worth copyrighting in the 
United States from making here an edition large enough to 
meet the demand of both the American and English market 
and sending home the copies for the English edition and 
binding them there. My English friend had no fault to find 


only complaint being as to cost, which was nearly twice as 
much as he would pay in England for the same kind of 
work. 

‘‘In this connection I was surprised to learn that the 
practice of setting book type by machinery was becoming 
quite general in London, and that the cost of manufactur- 
ing the book was for this reason considerably reduced. I 
was shown specimens of machine set type books and the 
work certainly seemed to me to be as well done as by hand. 

‘‘T also met a number of the leading music publishers of 
London and found them, as a rule, much more alive to the 
importance of American copyright protection of their 
goods than their brethren of the book trade appeared to 
be. I found that several of them either had made or were 
then making arrangements for the establishment of Ameri- 
can agencies and for the manufacture of the American 
edition of their goods in either New York or Boston. This 
was somewhat surprising to me, because the weight of 
opinion among American students of the new copyright 
law seems to be that music is not included in the manufac- 
turing clause, and therefore that a foreign author or pub- 
lisher of musical compositions might protect it here, al- 
though his entire edition was manufactured abroad. The 
explanation they gave was that as in the case of all vocal 
music the words under our statutes were likely to be con- 








sidered as books, therefore a part of their music would 


have to be printed in the United States, with the result 
that it would be cheaper and more convenient for a for- 
eigner to have the typography of the notes as well as of 
the words done here. 

‘*« The Nautch Girl’ copyright covers both the publish- 
ing and performing rights. Should any enterprising 
American manager undertake to infringe the latter—and it 
is very likely someone will, for the piece is a great success 
—the resulting lawsuit and decision will be of great in- 
terest as defining the right of managers, and especially of 
American managers desirous of controlling in the United 
States musical pieces which have been successful on the 
other side. This is one way in which the new law will 
without question be of benefit to American authors, assuming 
of course that the copyright of ‘The Nautch Girl’ is 
judicially sustained. 

‘* The American author or composer will, I believe, also 
be benefited by the fact that the wares of his foreign 
brother can now be put on the market for legitimate 
bargain and sale. Whenthere isa market there are market 
prices and fair competition. Under the old system of the 
appropriation of foreign literary property by American pub- 
lishers there was no competition possible for the American 
author or composer. He had to offer his goods for sale in 
a market overstocked with what his customer had obtained 
without paying for. 

‘*On general principles I am opposed to legislation which 
attempts to control the gener iis of trade the world 
over, but in the case of bookmaking I cannot help feeling 
that it would be regrettable if that noble art should be 
allowed to move backward with us. The effect of the 
manufacturing clause of the new law will be to keep Ameri- 
can bookmaking in the hands of the American bookmaker 
until in perfection and cheapness his labor can compete 
with that of his fellow worker 1n the older country. 

‘*It may be of interest to the American public to know 
that Mr. Heinemann has in handa publication in book form 
of a number of Mr. Arthur Pinero’s plays, which will be 
published and copyrighted in the United States under the 
new law. Thisis the first case I recall, since that of W. S. Gil- 
bert, of a playwright whose work possessed such literary 
value as to justify its publication for other than dramatic 
purposes.’’ 





Conover Brothers Catalogue. 
EPTEMBER 1, 1891, is the date of the latest 
catalogue of Messrs. Conover Brothers Company, 
which has just been handed us for examination. So far as 
the typography and general make up of the book are con- 
cerned it is one of the best pieces of work we have ever 
seen emanating from the Ketterlinus press, which is saying 
that it is excellent indeed. The cuts of the upright and of 
the grand scale are particularly fine, while all of the cast 
cuts are clearly drawn and well reproduced. The Ketter- 
linus printing house is certainly issuing works of art 
from its press, and many piano and organ firms are getting 
the benetit of Ketterlinus’ originality and enterprise. 

In addition to the usual formal introduction and the 
general catalogue matter there are descriptions of the 

Conover Brothers’ repeating action. 

Conover Brothers’ metallic rail. 

Conover Brothers’ duplex bridge with auxiliary vibrators. 

Conover Brothers’ telescopic lamp bracket. 

Conover Brothers’ automatic music desk. 

Conover Brothers’ new dulcet middle pedal. 

Then follow four representatives of upright cases, each 
one evidencing the refined good taste which characterizes 
every effort of the Conover Brothers, the illustrations 
ending with a well drawn cut of a parlor grand. Numerous 
testimonials are then given, among which are to be found 
the names of the following distinguished people, all of 
whom speak of the piano in terms of high praise : 

Mrs. Lillian Nordica. 
Mrs. Elenora Clancy. 
E, M. Bowman. 

S. N. Penfield. 
Anton Strelezki. 
Geo. A. Parker. 
Gustave Krebs. 

Geo. W. Steele. 

Jos. A. Hills. 

Paul Zimmerman. 
Chas. F. Blandner. 


Mrs. Rivé-King. 
Mrs. Lena Luckhardt Stobbe. 
Robert Goldbeck. 
Geo. W. Morgan. 
Chas. Kunkel. 

Jos. H. Gittings. 
Ernest Hartman. 
Waldemer Malmene. 
W. Waugh Lauder. 
Theo. Presser. 

Emil Seifert. 

The piano is so well and so favorably known to the deal- 
ers that it is unnecessary toadd fresh commendations here. 
Suffice it to say that the instrument is being constantly im- 
proved and grows better and better day by day under the 
careful supervision of Mr. Frank Conover, whose mechani- 
cal skill and knowledge of acoustics form the basis of the 
good work that has been done in the piano bearing his 
name. Business with these two enterprising men is very 
good this fall, and it will be well to communicate with 
them at once if you want goods to be delivered during the 


holidays. 








—J. C. Kellner, an employé in Kellmer’s piano and organ factory, 
Hazleton, Pa., had the fingers of his right hand cut off by a buzz saw one 
day last week. 


—R. C. Munger, the St. Paul music dealer, denies that he ever wrote a 
note to the harvest festival committee charging the Jordan Band had 
endeavored to secure a prize in the recent contest by fraudulent means. 
There is said to be some feeling against the band on the part of Munger 
on account of the instruments they use, but this seems too small for a man 
of Munger’s standing. 

—Mr. J. P. Julius, the enterprising music dealer, No. 22 South George 
street, has at his store a novel music box which represents a full orches- 
tra. Besides having a full accompaniment the box contains the drum 
chimes and bones. Mr. Julius will exhibit the box at the coming fair. 
There are 12 airs in the box.—York “* Dispatch,”’ 

(There should be lots of draft to that music box.—Enps. M. C.] 
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items from “ Music and Drama.” 
Merry Christmas! I say this now because I am at 
work now ever since New Year's on my Christmas number, which will 
be the greatest paper ever seen by the splendid men of the splendid piano 
trade who see it. I think those who will not see it will be very sorry, and 
therefore I shail print 16 extra copies, so that I can have some on hand 
hole edition is gone off and they want one. The other 560 
to the advertisers, the friends of our family and the society we 
with at Koster & Bial's, and the office boy’s chums and a few 
{ the printers, and ‘some copies extra to advertisers who want 
their own advertisement twice to see if it’s alike in all the 


when the 
copies 2 
mix up 
friends 
to 100K at 
pies 

. . 7 
I always neglect 51 issues during the year and make 
each issue as stupid as I possibly can, so that my Christmas number will 
not appear stupid. That's an old rule I adopted long ago, and it sticks 
by me like Dave Dunham's ad. 

* * 

I see that most of the piano men who sell organs in their 
whererooms have different makes of pianos and organs and call them- 
selves agents of all the various pianos and organs they sell. One man is 
agent for one kind of piano and the other splendid piano man is agent 
for one kind of organ,and then the one who has the same kind of organ 


the other one has has a different kind of piano. That prevents them 
from clashing in making sales on the instalment plan, which I propose to 
scuss in my paper 
> ides *- + * 
Mr. Kimball, the great piano man of the great West, is 
adding another new addition on his immense piano factory in Chicago. 


his is caused by the mean attacks made on this splendid piano man by 
the mean trade paper that is attacking him with mean attacks. If that 
paper had any proper appreciation of the fine work Mr. Kimball is doing 
with that Patti letter it would stop those nasty articles, but it always 
keeps on saying that Patti's letter does not prove that Kimball's piano is 
worth much. I don't believe in personalities or such things, and I believe 
that these things against Patti's letter should be ended because they make 
some of the splendid men of the splendid piano trade sick. 
. * * 

There are too many deaths now in the papers. I always 
wait to see if there are any death notices in the other trade papers and 
then I copy them in my paper, because I think these things should be no- 
ticed in the columns of an active trade paper like mine is. Of course, 
there always are deaths and people dying, and my brother is always 


ready to dish out one or two columns of rot, no matter how nice the man 


may be who isdead. But we all cannot help that. I would rather say 
nothing than print such things about piano and organ men who are dead. 
Ir makes those who are not dead laugh about those who are dead when 
bey read what my brother writes 

“eg 4. 

My brother is writing considerable about protection in 
his new trade paper, and I love to read what he says because it makes me 
feel tha her people who tell me that they cannot understand what he 
writes are not smarter than I am. If I would understand it I would im- 
ugine that the other people are smarter than I am. 

* * * - 
Che cool weather that has suddenly come is a sure sign 


that summer is over and that the approaching winter season will be here 


as soon as it gets a little c@lder. I think flannel piano covers are now the 





proper things to put on pianos. They keep out the cold blasts and protect 
the varnish and the ivory. Some have no ivory at all except the black 
keys, which are painted dark, so you can tell a sharp from a flat. 

*_ * * 

The cooler weather will bring large trade and ice for 
next winter. The thermometers in the splendid piano warerooms stay the 
same jill you hang them out in the cold; then they drop. Then you 
take ‘a back in the piano whererooms to keep the even temperature on 
the uncovered strings. The covered strings are all right, because they 


are, of course, covered. 
o1ere 


A tuner told me that the pianos for the use of ladies 
always have one rib less on the sounding board than those used by men, 
If this is the case I should like to know why. 

ss ¢+ # 

I hear from Boston that the Boston piano manufacturers 
are always in the habit of putting Boston on their pianos, because the 
pianos are made in Boston. This same rule should hold good everywhere, 
but naturally the name should be changed according to location. When 
the piano is made in New York or in Chicago it should have one of those 
names on it to prevent mixing things up. The rule is very good indeed. 

* * 

I have just received a new tuning device and wish to ex- 
plain it. This thing is patented so that pianos stay in tune absolutely 
until they get out of tune. The strings are fastened on both ends to steel 
pins of some kind. The place where they are fastened on one end is in- 
terrupted by a wooden bridge, which is built so that the strings do not get 
rusty from the moisture that accumulates, but which flows under the 
bridge. At the other end the strings are coiled by means of tools made 
for that purpose. This coiling must be done very carefully, and after the 
coils are wound around the upper end the tuner tunes up. This pulls the 
strings tight, one after another being pulled up at the one end where the 
tuner’s arm is. As he pulls each string it gets firmer, and finally it breaks 
if he pulls too firm. But he stops just before it breaks and marks witha 
little piece of chalk the place ; then when he comes back he can tell by the 
chalk mark if the piano is out of tune. That isthe patent. Children 
must not be allowed near the piano, because they might rub the chalk off, 
and then the piano would have to be tuned all over again. The price of 
the patent is very reasonable. CramBake Harry. 








His Tools No Protection. 
R. PETER HEIL, of Chicago, went to Treves to see 
the holy coat, and remained there four weeks without seeing it. 
Few pilgrims, however, will have so much to tell about their experience 
in the old cathedral town as will Mr. Peter Heil. 

On August 20, the day of the first exposure of the holy coat, Mr. Heil 
stood in the crowd before the cathedral, happy in the belief that he would 
be one of the earliest worshippers at the historic shrine. There wasa 
good deal of pushing and pulling in the crowd, and Mr. Heil was driven 
into quite violent contact with the arm of a gay young woman of Treves. 
On the arm was a gold bracelet. The young woman screamed hysteri- 
cally. When a policeman appeared before her, in want of some better ex- 
planation of the disturbance she said that Mr. Heil had tried to steal her 
bracelet. That was enough. Mr. Heil was removed to the gloom of a 
police station and was searched. In his pocketbook were found several 
gold trinkets which he had bought for friends in Chicago. 

** Where did you get these?”’ asked the commissioner. 





‘Bought? Youstolethem. Take him downstairs.” 

So Mr. Heil went to a prison cell, while the police hurried off to his 
hotel to examine his trunks. In them they found some remarkable instru- 
ments, which they at once decided must be burglars’ tools. ‘‘ This man 
Heil,”’ they reported, “is undoubtedly an experienced and dangerous 
criminal.’’ When questioned as to the tools Mr. Heil explained that he 
was employed by Bauer & Co., organ makers, and that the suspicious 
articles were merely instruments for tuning organs. That was regarded 
as a very transparent falsehood and the authorities made short work of 
Mr. Heil’scase. The Treves prison opened wide its doors, and instead of 
completing his pilgrimage Mr. Heil entered and began pasting paper 
boxes for the benefit of the municipal treasury. He devoted himself to 
this rather elementary industry till about the middle of September. 

Meantime a higher court had inquired into his case and learned that 
Mr. Heil had bought the trinkets found in his pocketbook. The Foreign 
Office in Berlin had ascertained, moreover, from Chicago that Mr. Heil 
was a respected and prosperous resident of that city. Experts from an 
organ factory said that the tools from the trunk were exactly what Mr. 
Heil had said they were. Mr. Heil was rel d. As ind ification for 
his false imprisonment the prison warden gave him the 2% cents which 
he had earned in his three weeks at pasting boxes. 

As soon as he got out of prison Mr. Heil hastened to the railway station 
and boarded the first train. His desire to complete his pilgrimage to the 
holy coat was gone.—** Sun,’’ October 8. 








An Old Organ Factory. 
INCE the demise of John G. Marklove, the veteran 
organ maker of this city, the business has been conducted by his 
son, Clifford L. Marklove, and the work contracted by Mr. Marklove be- 
fore his untimely death is being completed as ‘rapidly as possible. The 
business has been established for 40 years, and during that period Mr. 
Marklove has done about all the organ repairing of Central New York. 
Contracts for two new organs have been received, which are to be com- 
pleted before January 1. After that date it is probable that the business 
will pass into new hands, and it is said that a stock company may be 
formed, consisting of a number of well-known Uticans prominent in busi- 
ness and musical circles.—Utica ** Tribune.” 


The Rohlfing Question. 
Mitwavkee, Wis., October 5, 1891 

Editors Musical Courier, New York : 

AM a reader of musical journals, and Tur 

Musical Courier is my favorite, simply because you 
uphold the legitimate pianos and against all of the stencil 
frauds; but I notice in your issue of September 23, 1891, 
page 332, where you seem to be in favor of the stenciled 
*‘Rohlfing’’ piano, because it has over the firm name 
‘‘manufactured for.’’ If there is any fraud in stenciling a 
piano, I claim that a man who stencils ‘‘ manufactured 
for’’ is the worst of them all, for they can be represented 
as being better because they are ‘‘ made to order.” I 
have met a number of those pianos, and the people who 


have them say they are the Steinway or Knabe Rohlfing 
piano, The people pay a price for which they could buy 


“Bought them. I wished to take them as mementos back to Chi- | a legitimate musical instrument. 


cago."’ 


Yours respectfully, A READER. 
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FOR THE MONEY IN THIS COUNTRY. 
actory and Warerooms, 294, 296, 298 & 302 Fulton St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHICKERING-CHASE BROS. CO, CHICAGO, LLL, ce: asst x senators 
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—— MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


“BEST IN THE WORLD.’ 





NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other orgar 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs 





JACK HAYNES, 20 East [7th St., New York. | 





a ESTABLISHED 1857. S>- 





JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright EP *TLARwIOs. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
@™” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


FAOTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAKREROOMS. 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
OoOBMITC OA GO. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN C0. 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manafacturers, 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 








THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS 








“Corner 


bog Washi niton. ¥ 
Desplaings St Sts. 
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THE WASHBURN 


GUITAR, 
MANDOLIN 
AND ZITHER. 


ARE UNEQUALED IN TONE AND CONSTRUCTION. 


FACTORY: 
RANDOLPH ST. & OGDEN AVE 
WAREROOMS: 


STATE & MONROE STS. 
CHICAGO. 








S. GROLLMAN & SONS CO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools » Sears. 


Office and Sales 
21,23 &25 PLYMOUTH. PLACE, 


Factory : 243-251 N. Wells St, 


{ CHICAGO. 





THE POPULAR 


Bash & Gerts Piano. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE, 


Send for Terms and Prices. 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office : 243 East Chicago Ave. 


Factory : Corner Weed and Dayton Sts. 





WILL L. THOMPSON & C0., 


Music Publishers, 


| Wholesale Western Agents for Mathushek Pianos and 


Clough & Warren Organs. 
Agents Wanted. Call or Address 
259 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 














SMITH & BARNES PIANO GO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superier Street, 
CHICAGO. 





THE 


SCHAFF BROS. 


COMPANYW, 


MANUFACTIL 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


15 to 21 
North Clinton Street, 
CHICAGO ILL. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER 


PIANOS, 


4 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 








Advertising. 


["z you wish to advertise a.ything anywhere at any 
time write to GEO, P, ROWELL & CO., No, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 








GEO. GEMUNDER, JR. 


Union Square, New York, 





}} VERYONE in needa of information on the subject 
4 of advertising will do well to obtain a copy of 
** Book for Advertisers,’’ 368 pages; price, one dollar. 
Mailed, postage paid, on receipt ot price. Containsa 
careful compilation trom the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of ail the best papers and class journals; gives 
the circulation rating of everyone and a good deal of 
information about rates and other matters pertaining 
to the business of advertising. Address ROWELL’S 


ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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COMPENSATING PISTONS. 


p 


p WO ORKMANS 


baviie WULSCHNER. 
|NDIANAPOLIS,IND. 


TONE 











NEPPERT BROS. 


Manufacturers of Fine 


PIANO STOOLS 


AND COVERS, 


12 E, 15th St. & 390 Cana) 
St., New York. 


New CATALOGUE NOW READY, 


GREEN'S “ACME” 


Piano and Furniture 


POLISH 


| HAS NO EQUAL. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


OHICAGO, ILL., 


A CELEBRATED CASE 


IS MADE BY THE 








VIOLIN MAKER, 
Artistic Repairer and Reconstructor. 
039 ‘SBul4Zg poyoojesg ‘soseg ouly 
SMOG MON PUP PIC ‘SUI|OIA MOEN PU PICO 
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VIOLIN “sTUDIO 
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Sole Agents for U. 8S. 





For the Sale and Display of Fine Violins. 


‘Established 1834 
“THE NAME THE GUARANTEE. 


ATHUSHEK & (ON 


is the ‘name We want 
when 





| Grand Rapids, Mich. 





| WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE. 


— TH H— 


you to remember 
you Want a good Piano. 


FA(TORY. 
344 &340 East 23d Street. NEW YORK 


OBRGATS: 


Manufactured by the 


Taber Organ Co, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
S$. D. COODWIN 


(Successor to H, J. GOODWIN) 
Manufacturer of 


PIANO SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER, 
First Quality Cherry and Maple Veneers. 
COLTON, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 

A. M. ROBERTSON, 








J. RAYNER, 
MAHOGANY 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 








Manager. 


STADERMAN & FOX, 


Upright Pianos. 


1489 and 1491 Niagara 8t., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CLYDE, 
OHIO, 


FACTORIES, CLYDE, OHIO. 











| GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE c0. | PERFECT 





BOOSEY & CO0.’S 


Brass Instruments. 
WITH 
Patent Compensating Pistons, 
ARE THE ONLY 
BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS 
IN THE WORLD, 


W.A. POND & CO., Agents, 


| 





EASTERN ESTABLISHMENT WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT! 


25 Union Square, New York, 


Catalogue on Application. 





‘* Whatever is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well.” 
~CHESTERFIELD. 


On this 


k ha . 503 W. 2st St., 
wise principle 


New York. 


is made the 
admirable 


CORNETT 
PIANO. 








VOCAL REINFORCEMENT, 


A PRACTICAL STUDY 
By EDMUND J. MYER, 36 E. 234 8t., New York. 


This book gives the laws and principles for the study, 
development and control of all the powers of the 
singer, mechanical, mental and emotional; the prin- 
ciples of resistance, resonance, inflation, tone color, 
quality, &c.; that which enables the ordinary as well 
as the great’ voice to have control of tone color and 

éramatic effects. 

** Many half truths are brought to a full light.” 

—The Etude. 


FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS, 





FOOT HOUSTON ST, E. R. 


NEW YORK. 
HIGH GRADE, 


4 \ Wy 
WISSNER owovresse ence. 
OOKLYN, NY. ee IN OS 
— le 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


FULTON and MORGAN STS., 


CHICAGO. 





Offices: New York, 245 Broadway. 












THE MUSICAL TRADE REFERENCE CO., 


Principal Office: BOSTON, MASS., 10 Tremont St. 


Philadelphia, 433 Chestnut Street. 


Chicago, 84 La Salle Street. 


Publishers BOOK OF CREDIT RATINGS. MONTHLY LIST OF BUSINESS CHANGES 
AND RECORD ITEMS OF THE MUSIC TRADE FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


Special attention given to collection of past due claims in the United States and Canada. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $25.00. Circular sent on applicatior. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 








PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth asd | 
+NEW + YORK.+ 








MANUFACTORIES: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
~NEW ¢YORK.+ 


10210 704 East {48th Street 


LUDWIG & CO 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT * | 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
UCU YE) 
jit 


TOO Ee aT 


NEW YORK. 
CORNISH ctw CoO. 


Manufacturers of 


ORGANS AND PIANOS, 


WASHINCTON, N. J. 








_ 


Lge ED. 1853. 
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A i SQUARE & UPRIGHIE A 
re PIANO) FORTE: ACTION. | 





NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


e ent a. Mass. 


RAILROAD. 





OARDMAN arte 
& GRAY= 
Pi 


ANO S tan 


ESTABLISHED---IN---I837 00nS,| g 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Taz COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 








SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
A PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 
a WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
Bole econ and Comat} «= 26 Warren St., New York. 


|PIANO CASES 


aT 


Ft 
Ren 


ORGANS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
WILCOX & WHIfE ORGAN CO.. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 





1851. 


ERVING, MASS, 





Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 


125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


to th. Manufactory 


BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
171 Broadway. 


Breeklys. 





CHICAGO, ILL., 


290 & 292 Fulton St.,| 410 State Street. 
| Address all New York 


Brapeury Music Hat, | 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. | 














NAW YORK. 


@ROTHERS 
PIANOS 


WITH THE 
JHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
‘atalogues and Price te the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 
FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKE 
GON, MICH. 


RRAKAGER BROS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 


H.R. KNOPF, 


ARTISTIC 


Bow and Violin Mater, 


IMPORTER ANI 


my Fine Old Violins 





OF ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, GERMAN AND 
ENCLISH MAKERS, 


92 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


A Large Assortment always on hand. 


ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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| to be our ambition to popularize music and make it as 


| universal as tennis or football. 


| 
ya = : : . a 
W' print verbatim et literatim the following postal 
card application recently received : 
SWICK & KELSO, 
Lincoin Ave. & E. 182d St 


EW 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS 


Aug. 26th 1891 
GENTLEMEN 
what is the best you can do for 


Advertiseing in'your paper, Space like Geo, Bothner has. let me 
N west price, and I will give the same my carefull consideration. 

Yours Truly j 
Mrs H. A, Swick | 
Sole owner, | 
Mrs. Swick is now, it appears, the sole owner of | 

wick & Kelso. At the risk of appearing deficient in 

gallantry we must say “No” to this evidently charm- 
ing member of the feminine sex. No, Mrs. Swick, | 
sole owner, we cannot quote any lowest prices for a | 
space like Geo. Bothner has, We have no time or in- | 
lination to measure Geo. Bothner's space, and if we | 
d Geo. Bothner would probably kick, and we would | 


not blame him. 


Mrs. Swick, we cannot accommodate you. You can 


find ample space, just the kind you would probably 


lelight in, with our contemporaries of the music 


trade press 


They'll sell you their space cheap, if you 


pay in advance 


Pianos are Numerous. 


A Musical Genius in Every Other House. 


HERE is probably no truth in the report 
T that the great number of suicides that have recently 
been committed in Prussia was in any way due to music or | 

prevalence of musical instruments. 


The Germans are the most musical people in the world ; 
rt 


it they will not submit to the tortures which the un- 


musical performer invariably inflicts. For example, in some 


parts of Germany it is unlawful to perform on a piano near 


in open ndow. The Germans recognize the fact that | 


usic great art, and that everybody and his sister can- | 


ot le ome 


usicians any more than they can become |} 


poets Musicians, like poets, are born, not made. 

We, in this country, take a very different view of the | 
matte! It is quantity rather than quality that weare after. 
Instead of turning our eyes upward toward the goddess of 
music, insist that the goddess come down from her high 

edestal and mingle with the democratic masses. It seems 


| into their hopeless, barren lives. 


And New Haven is not at all behind the age in this re- 
spect. The city directory contains the namesof 120 music 
teachers, and there are a good many other music teachers 
whose names do not appear in the directory’s list. They 
are more numerous than the doctors, lawyers or insurance 
agents, and there is a large and constantly increasing de- 
mand for their services. Indeed, there is danger that the 


| supply of teachers will not be adequate to the demand. 


Five years ago only those who had risen above the fierce 


| struggle and had reached solid ground indulged in the lux- 


ury of a piano. But nowadays everybody who is anybody 
has a piano. It has become an inexpensive article of fur- 
niture. Families that must be content with three or four 
rooms on the second or third floor of a tenement house 
have a piano in their ** best room.’’ It may be that the 


| mother as well as the father must hurry out every morn- 


ing and labor all day to aid in supporting the family, and 
that the children are taken from school and thrust into a 
shop as soon as they are able to earn a dollar, but for all 
that they must have a piano. 

Ten out of every 15 shop girlswhom one meets hurry- 


| ing to work every morning are amateur performers. Their 


hard, pinched faces, narrow shoulders, contracted chests, 
and thin, little limbs plainly indicate that all their lives they 


have been at war with poverty. Poverty bent over their | 


cradles, mingled with the pastimes of their childhood, 


walked with them in their youth and will stalk over their | 


graves. 


And who would deny them the comfort that music affords? | 


Surely they are entitled to any bit of sunshine that it brings 
But music give no pleas- 
ure to unmusical people. And no one will pretend that 
musical people are as numerous as pianos. 

People buy pianos in these days not because they love 
music, but because it is fashionable. It is fashion’s edict. 


' And where is there a more merciless autocrat than Dame 


Fashion? Why don't we rebel against this autocrat? Local 
music dealers say that 75 per cent. of the pianos sold now" 
adays are sold to poor families and sold on the instalment 
plan. A few years ago nobody thought of buying a piano 
until he was ready to pay forit. Now everybody buys the 
instrument on the instalment plan. 


It is not uncommon to see useful household articles, such | 


as stoves, tables, sewing machines, carpets, &c., taken 


back by the dealers because of non-payment. But you 


| could count on your fingers the number of pianos that have 


been thus seized for the same reason. The payments on 


| the piano will be made regularly, no matter how sharply 


economical the family may be in other matters. 


And the singular thing about this is thatin 90 out of 
every 100 houses in which the pianos are there are no 
books. There may be a few richly bound, heavily gilded 
volumes on the centre table, but there are no books in the 
house that any member of the family ever expects to read. 

Any child can be taught to love books. Comparatively 
few indeed are there whoever learn to love music. The 
love of music is not acquired. He who possesses it pos 
sessed it at birth; and such a one will be a musician, no 
matter what difficulties beset his path. The others are 
spending good money and valuable time learning to be- 
come mere mechanical performers.—New Haven ‘ Union.’’ 





OR SALE—A fine old violin for sale; price, $300. 
Beautiful workmanship and superb and even tone 
quality. Address, B. L. G., care this office. 
rTF.ONE REGULATOR and Regulator—First-class man, with best of 
references, capable of taking charge of branch of factory, wishes 
a situation. Address Piano Maker, care of Musicat Courier, 25 East 
Fourteenth street, New York. 
ANTED-—A good piano tuner for both store and outside work. 
Address D. H. Baldwin & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
OR SALE- Mason & Hamlin organ, two manuals and pedals (27), 12 
stops, six sets reeds (two sets for each keyboard), black walnut case. 
The organ is in very good order. Price, $140. H. Hauser, New Haven, 
Conn, 





ANTED--A thoroughly first-class piano tuner and repairer, also 
action and tone regulator, desires a situation in a wareroom of 
factory ; city or country. First-class references from the leading firms of 
New York city. Address * Tuner,” 238 Wyckoff street, Brooklyn, N. Y 

ANTED—A business manufacturing an article that has been thor- 
| oughly advertised in the music trade and that represents a hand 
| some profit to every dealer handling it needs a manager. One who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the music, particularly the piano and organ, 
trade, and who plays the piano, can secure management provided he can 
purchase a small amount of stock in order to interest himself. Address 
* Organum,”’ 


Who use SPRUCE SOUNDIN + BOARD LUMBER can be supplied 
with any quantity at all times and be sure of a FIRST-CLASS article by 
addressing the undersigned. Also Dimension Lumber prepared for VJO 
LINS. GUITARS and other MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


WM. H. WATERS Little Falls, N. Y. 


‘MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


care Musicat Courier. 








A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO. ,_ Waterloo, N. ¥. 


§@™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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323 to 333 SO. CANAL ST. 
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Ask for prices, stating terms desired. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


om." PTANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YoRE. 


GW, SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., seastnontnns sensu o7 


Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co,, N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


@ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 

















COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON «s 


(Established in 1849. 5 QOO MA D e 
SOOGOO AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


Prices Moderate and !LLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BERLIN, 
STAU B & CO. yj CE RMANY, 
59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Building), 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO.’S PIANOS. —::==---- 


GRAND, oe and UPRIGHT. 


Indorse oe Pan aay meray fmm a s, Saro 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO YARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 





KNABE 


Grand. Square and Uprizht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
pay fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have stained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Markel Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 








FACTORY: 


E 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEw TORE. 








BRAUMULLER| 


PIANOS. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRST-CLASS. 


Original in Construction and Design. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRAUMULLER (CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


642 and 644 West Fortieth Street 
NEW TORE. 





This Building is used Solely forthe Manufacture of 
THE BRAUMULLER PIANO. 


CLARENCE Brooks & (o., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 








Th BORLFING t SONS 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


: Foreign Music, 


— INCLU 
Edition “Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions. Publishers of Edition “ oe 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 
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ne MOM VT ARTIN GUITARS im i 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
2" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@3 























For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dr GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, 


| | Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA. Mr, FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N, W. GOULD, 


and many others, 








but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
States, but also in Europe. They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


Kepacn 





HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


— WAREROOMS : — 
81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN 60. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Clore and Concert Orga 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A.B. GHASE C0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 











KURTZMANK 


PIANOS. Grand, Square and Upright 
ibegile 4PI ANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States . 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. " 
RIZMANN & e) And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- | : 
» ty struments of the Age Guaranteed for Five Years, 
2" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. | 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 





Grand, Square and Upright. 















MANUFACTURERS, 





Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 


626 to 586 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N Y, | rectory, trom 238 to 245 E. 234 St., New York. 


sumuacay Feyeteg 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, hs 


. JNEXCELLED IN — 
BOSTON. MASS. Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 











Suet> 












And Every Quality Requisite in a_ 
FIRST CLASS PIANO 
SzIGrE= SRADE For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 








General Factors - - = CINCINNATI, O. 


Pianos and Organs. |i p CARPENER COMPANY. | — 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALSO THE HIGHEST GRADE 


—or— 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS REED ORCAS. oO ——— Pianos¢ Organs 
OF THE Ie ” “ | 4 











Send for Oatalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 


REGAL PIANOS.) 22sec. 
©. REINWARTH, F. CONNOR, sara, 
PIANOFORTE STRINGS, | PTA NOS. 


wi. St i For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 
386 and 388 Second Avonne, BA 


aan le SE PIANO COMPANY 


JACOB DOLL, NEW YORE. Successor to C. D, PEASE & C0, == 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFFCT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 
































ANUFACTURER OF — 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 


Piano Cases, Strings aNd Desks, | rissein america. tar” Sens tor Cetstogue. 


uunaumnm, | ozmcm——— TT PRIGHT PIANOS, 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


MANUFACTURER OF 




















IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. NEW YORE. 
ATiNNC .. ANN ARBOR ORGANS. Pt poees 
PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. |  ocssecusssc moo || WIRSCHING 
mi xtridenocls eqpany atahe Rie ote dt tenet tk | ale say te oth in wt, | CHURCH ORGAN CO. 
seaagregh on: til ei ovvidaedin Hiereuy, ALLMENDINGER PIANO AAD ORGAN CO. a ey ee 








ESSEX. CconN.}; TLIVORYVTTON, COMN. ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 

. Grade Instruments. 
au Cc. A. AHLSTROM, 


+ MANUFACTURER, 
ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, ‘patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.— caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING CTROK PI ANOS. GEORGE STECK & C0., 


BSSIPOFF— The very best Piano made.” ICE AND WAREROOMS 
WILHELMJ—" Runk far above all possible com- 


petition. Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


LUOOA—“ Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 


quality of tome which they possess.” Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. NEW YORK. 


Yano Norwryoreme AAG L GOLE & SON THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


$18 & 920 Bast 39th St., New York. Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: ’ Ilustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
Yeas s; St. George’s Ch., And Importers of 


By aso FANCY WOODS. JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch | 498 and 427 Bast Righth St., Bast River, LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


San yeneee, 33 Christ Ch., 


New Orlea ; and Pitts 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. WEW YORK. 


STULTZ & BAUER, R-M.BENT & CO. 


Square and Upright Piano Manufacturers. 
































— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Our PATENT DETACHABLE UPRICHTS can be taken apart and put 


Upright and esti together in from THREE TO FIVE MINUTES. Specially adapted for small 
houses and flats. Just the Pianos for renting purposes. Our Squares are 
famcus in the trade. Send for description and catalogue. 





767 and 769 TENTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


GUITARS +> MANDOLINS. 


Sole Agents for the Symphonion for the U. 8. 














Piano Stools, Piano Covers, Scarfs, Artists’ 
Busts, Art Embroidery, Swiss Musical 
Boxes, Flags and Banners, Rubber 











Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, =.) and Fleece 


Cc ’ 
G. CHEVREL, vissiinnne 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. Stools. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. ie F. K R A Eb M E R & C O., 


it RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 107 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 

















Factories, STEINWAY, LonG IsLAND Clty. Adjoining Steinway Hall, 


mee Sr aos,| tiitg THE MILLER” ORGAN 


UPRIGHT 
Is the Best and Most Salable 


saens our valuable paroversente: .ap pease more 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 

tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET Organ of the Day. 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 


Our Pianos are indorsed by by such Fa ey judges as Mme AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Kou Streiezki % 
«. E.M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &., FREE. 


, = Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave, MILLER ORGAN GAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. tahases, Pr. & ss 


NEV TORE. 


=. G. HARRINGTON & CO., vcs or 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Tihuwuatin nyu Square # Opright ES 
6 
FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 











EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 





Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 





R GOOD’ 


The only question is: ‘Do you wish to handle the best 


possible piano you can secure for the amount of money 


you put out?” 








ALWAYS. 


Thats the Brigos with the Soft Stop 





. c. BRices & co. sy Manufacturers of Grand and Upright Pianos, 
5 and 7 Appleton Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 


My, 
d 


il 






po 





122 East 13th aise NEW YORK. 





HARDMAN 
PIANO 


Fifth Avenue and |!9th Street, 
NEW YORK. 














New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 
No. 20 East 17th Street. 


JAMES M. STARR & Co, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 








co 





